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OHIO'S CAPITAL METROPOLIS 


Staff Correspondent George L. Rinkliff Writes of the United Lutheran Convention City 


THE BUSINESS sessions of the coming 
convention of the United Lutheran 
Church will be held in the center of 
things, so far as the geography of Co- 
lumbus, the host city, is concerned. These 
sessions will be held in the ballroom of 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, adjoining the 
civic center. 

The main east and west thoroughfare 
of Columbus is Broad Street. The trav- 
eler from the east, coming into Colum- 
bus over this thoroughfare, passes on 
the north side of the state house 
grounds, and observes in the 
next block and on the north 
side of the street, a 
tower, imposing in 
height as well as in 
ornamentation. 

That tower, if 
the traveler is a 
delegate to the 
convention of 
the United 
Lutheran 
Church, 
marks his 
destination. 
The tower 
is part of 
the Amer- 
ican In- 
surance 
Union 
Building, 
a portion 
of which 
is occupied 
bey. tine 
Deshler- 
Wallick 
Hotel, as 
well as the 
en tierce 
Deshler- 
Wallick 
Building ad- 
joining it. 

And just west 
of the tower, the 
traveler comes to 
the civic center,—the 
state office building, the 
municipal building, the 
Central High School, and 
other structures, placed in a 
park located on both sides of a 
graceful bend in the Scioto River. 

And at the civic center, 
orientate himself as to time and place. 
In the matter of time, one may look at 
the river and consider that at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century 
thoughtful men considered it a fitting 
western boundary for the proposed state 
of Ohio. They insisted that the area be- 
tween that river and Pennsylvania, and 
between the Ohio and Lake Erie, was 
large enough for a state, and they looked 
with misgivings upon the proposal to 
place the boundary of the new state a 
hundred miles farther west. Could civ- 
ilization spread itself so far from the 
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Atlantic? So reasoned New England 
pioneers in Ohio. 

The answer of the Pennsylvanian and 
Virginian elements among the early set- 
tlers was an insistence upon extending 
the new state west to the Indian reser- 
vation that is now the state of Indiana. 
Here then, according to the conviction of 
some patriots, was the ultimate limit to 
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which American civilization could spread 
and remain American. 

The answer was the rumbling and 
jolting of ox-drawn covered wagons with 
plows slung beneath the tailboards, 
along the route that is now the busy 
thoroughfare of Broad Street. They 
were carrying American households to 
the Mississippi and the plains beyond. 

For Broad Street, passing through the 
Columbus civic center, is a significant 
route of travel in America. Once it was 
a national issue. Would the federal gov- 


ernment extend the National Road that 
far, and farther? The answer was Old 
Hickory in the White House and more 
road building. The agrarian west had 
political power, and within another gen- 
eration, that power was asserted twice 
more in the election of Old Tippecanoe, 
the log cabin candidate, and Lincoln, the 
rail splitter. 

Thus, the civic center of Columbus 
symbolizes developments in national life. 
In geography, the civic center is 

also significant. For delegates 

to the United Lutheran 
Church convention there 
willundoubtedly be 
something significant 

in the information 
that one may en- 
ter his automo- 
bile in front of 
the conven- 
tion hotel, 
f onl -otw 
Ber ogand 
Street ex- 
tended 
westward 
in an al- 
my 0) Siek 
straight 
linefor 

some 42 

miles, 

makea 

Pe ee 

hand turn 

into an in- 
tersecting 
s t. reevert 
called Wit- 
tenberg 
Avenue, 
andthus 
arrive at the 
front entrance 
; to Wittenberg 

ee > College. 
ae Another single 
turn with much 
less mileage from 
the civic center brings 
the visitor to a sister in- 
stitution of Lutheran higher 
education,—Capital University 
of the American Lutheran Church, 
-—along a route with points of inter- 
est for Lutherans. That route leads 
southward from the civic center to Main 
Street. Going eastward on Main Street 
the traveler passes successively the Lu- 
theran Book Concern, publication house 
of the American Lutheran Church; the 
Pauline Home, an excellent inner mis- 
sion institution for aged women under 
supervision of the A. L. C.; First Lu- 
theran Church, in which the convention 

communion service will be held. 

One block east of the civic center is 


- High Street. Going northward one comes 


to the campus of Ohio State University 
and the Ohio State Museum. 
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PROTESTANTISM’S FIRST DIVISION 


Famous Marburg Colloquy Among Luther, Zwingli, Melanchthon and Oecolampadius 
By ProFessor THEODORE TaPpPeRT, Philadelphia Seminary 


THE GREAT eighteenth century evangelist, George White- 
field, whose preaching stirred two continents, once cried 
out to a vast throng which he was addressing from the 
balcony of the courthouse in Philadelphia: “Father Abra- 
ham, whom have you in heaven? Any Episcopalians? No! 
Any Presbyterians? No! Have you any Independents or 
Seceders? No! Have you any Methodists? No, No, No! 
Whom have you there? We don’t know those names here! 
All who are here are Christians—believers in Christ. O, is 
this the case? Then God help me, God help us all, to forget 
party names, and to become Christians in deed and in 
truth.” 

This was the sincere, if sentimental, exhortation of a 
devout man who was deeply disturbed by the divisions in 
Protestant Christianity. It was an earnest plea to break 
down the barriers of denominationalism and party strife. 
In some measure, at least, the voice of Whitefield has had 
its echo in every age of the church’s history. Division has 
always been deplored. The longing for harmony and unity 
among all Christian peoples was expressed in the ancient 
petition for grace “to put an end to all schisms and causes 
of offense.” Today this same desire for a united Church of 
Christ is stirring the imagination of men. The practical 
advantage of concerted social action and of a united front 
against unbelief is brought to our attention. We are re- 
minded that the multiplication of churches has been a 
scandal to the world. We are urged to co-operate in the 
fulfillment of Christ’s prayer, “that they may all be one.” 

These and other reasons which are advanced by the ex- 
ponents of union have great weight. They are not without 
their strong appeal. They challenge us again and again to 
re-study our differences and re-examine the circumstances 
out of which they arose. Are these differences sufficiently 
important and compelling to justify continued separation ? 

Such a question was raised and discussed four hundred 
and seven years ago this month at the Marburg Colloquy. 
This is one of the episodes in the history of the Reforma- 
tion which is seldom celebrated. Indeed, it is often re- 
garded with a sense of shame. For this Colloquy has be- 
come a landmark in the first major division within Protes- 
tantism. And this division, it has frequently been charged, 
was due entirely to narrowness and obstinacy. Is this 
charge true? Was the division unwarranted after all? Is 
there really no justification for continued separation? 


Disagreements Arose . 


When the Marburg Colloquy was held, only twelve years 
had passed since the posting of the Ninety-Five Theses. 
The response to Luther’s call for a reform of abuses which 
were obscuring the Gospel had been immediate. But the 
response had not been the same everywhere. Western 
Europe was split into two opposing religious camps. On 
the one hand were those who responded favorably to 
Luther’s call, and on the other hand those who rejected 
his summons. The lines between these camps were quickly 
drawn. Within four short years of crowded action and 
swift change the strained cords which had bound the 
“Lutherans” to the Roman Catholic Church snapped. This 
outward breach resulted from an inner estrangement. The 
new experience of God’s grace which Luther and his fol- 
lowers had won from their recovery of the Gospel collided 
sharply with the teachings and practices of the Roman 
Church. “I cannot and will not recant,’’ Luther had con- 


sequently declared at the Diet of Worms in 1521, “for my 
conscience is bound by the Word of God, and to act against 
conscience is neither wise nor safe.” 

Hardly had the echo of Luther’s words died out when 
the seeds of further disunion were sown. Encouraged by 
his leadership, other Reformers appeared. Some of these, 
like Melanchthon and Osiander, shared Luther’s convic- 
tions and experience. But there were others who, while 
they were also compelled to break with Rome, were not 
entirely in agreement with Luther. Most prominent among 
these in the early years of the Reformation were Zwingli 
and Oecolampadius, whose influence spread quickly from 
Zurich, in Switzerland, northward and eastward into Ger- 
many. And in southern Germany the teachings of Luther 
and Zwingli came into conflict. The resulting confusion 
was marked by a lively controversy between the exponents 
of the two parties. By 1529 the heat and bitterness engen- 
dered by this controversy assumed threatening proportions. 

The religious differences between the Lutherans and the 
Zwinglians (or Reformed) were the more serious at this 
time because of the political situation. For almost a decade 
the Reformation movements had been able to develop and 
spread with relatively little hindrance. The Roman Cath- 
olic emperor, Charles V, had not had a free hand to sup- 
press the movements as he desired. He had been occupied 
by wars, first with France and then with a league of Italian 
cities, and by threats of war with the Turks. By the sum- 
mer of 1529, however, the international situation had 
taken a favorable turn for the emperor. He was now free 
once again to give his undivided attention to his empire. 
And one of the things he proposed, and promised, to do 
was to crush the Reformation. The international situation, 
therefore, which had taken a favorable turn for the em- 
peror, had taken an adverse turn for the Protestants. Not 
only was the emperor now ready to move against them 
with force, but the Protestants could not present a united 
front in resistance because they were at loggerheads.. 


Philip of Hessia Sought Combination 


The salvation of Protestantism seemed to lie in a union 
of the Lutherans and the Reformed. This, at least, was 
the opinion of many Protestant princes. To achieve this 
end one of these princes, the Landgrave Philip of Hessia, 
invited Luther and Zwingli, together with other theo- 
logians representing the two parties, to a conference in his 
castle in Marburg during the first week of October, 1529. 
It was Philip’s expectation that agreement in religion 
could be reached if the theologians met each other face to 
face and discussed their differences freely over a confer- 
ence table. Agreement in religion could then become the 
foundation for a political union in defense of the Gospel. 
Zwingli responded to the invitation with alacrity; he 
shared Philip’s desire for a political, as well as a religious, 
union. Luther hesitated for a long time, partly because he 
had no liking for the political motives which he recognized 
in the background, and partly because he was convinced 
that the gulf between Zwingli and himself was too wide to 
be bridged. Nevertheless, Luther finally yielded to the 
Landgrave’s insistence and accepted the invitation as a 
token of his earnest desire for peace and concord. 

After some preliminary conversations the “public, 
friendly, conciliatory colloquy,” as it was called, was for- 
mally opened in a private chamber of the Landgrave at 
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six o’clock in the morning, October 2. The Landgrave pre- 
sided in person. Seated at a large table, in addition to 
members of the court, were the four principal partici- 
pants: Luther and Melanchthon representing one party, 
and Zwingli and Oecolampadius representing the other. 
Additional theologians were also present, bringing the 
total attendance to about fifty. 

With little ceremony the theologians entered upon the 
task for which they had been summoned. For two full 
days they debated back and forth. On the whole, as we 
learn from the fairly full reports of the proceedings which 
have come down to us, a respectful and friendly spirit pre- 
vailed. Only two or three times, when exhausted by the 
exacting concentration which the interminable discussions 
demanded, did the participants betray irritation. “Now 
you are stuck,” Luther is reported to have said to Zwingli 
after a particularly sharp exchange. “Not at all,” Zwingli 
countered, “yours is the neck which will be broken.” 
Whereupon Luther replied, ‘‘Do not boast overly much. 
Necks are not broken so easily. Remember that you are in 
Hessia, not in Switzerland.” But for each outburst of this 
kind, due apology was immediately made and the tone of 
courtesy and composure was resumed. 

For years the great bone of contention between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed had been the interpretation 
of the Lord’s Supper. But the difference which came to 
light in the Sacrament rested in still other fundamental 
differences. Recognizing this, Luther proposed ‘at the very 
beginning of the Colloquy that these other basic questions 
be discussed first. “For if we do not agree entirely on 
these questions,” Luther said, “it will be fruitless to treat 
of the true meaning of the Lord’s Supper.” Zwingli and 
Oecolampadius insisted, however, that the Sacrament be 
discussed first, then, if necessary, other differences might 
be discussed at the conclusion. 

Yielding to their wishes, Luther reviewed the points 
at issue as these had already been brought out in the 
earlier controversial literature. Then, taking a piece of 
chalk, Luther wrote on the table before him; “This is My 
Body,” and drew the velvet table covering over the words. 
“You must now prove,” he challenged, “that Christ’s Body 
is not present although the Word says, ‘This is My Body.’ 
I will not listen to rationalizations. Carnal demonstrations 
and geometric arguments I reject utterly. For God is 
above all mathematics.” The Colloquy, thus begun, cen- 
tered throughout on two major points. The first of these 
was exegetical: the interpretation of the Words of Insti- 
tution. The second was metaphysical: the determination of 
whether or not Christ’s glorified Body could be in more 
than one place at the same time. Zwingli contended, on 
both exegetical and metaphysical grounds, that Christ was 
not really present in the Sacrament. Luther maintained 
that He was, and he emphasized his position again and 
again by lifting the velvet cover and pointing to the 
words which he had written on the table: “This is My 
Body.” 


Agreement to Disagree 


Luther refused to budge from his position. Zwingli was 
equally unyielding. Although both men eagerly desired 
agreement, neither was willing to compromise on this 
question. At the close of the Colloquy Luther rejected 
Zwingli’s hand of fellowship; he felt that he could not 
honestly give even such an outward token of concurrence. 
“T am not your lord, nor your judge, nor even your 
teacher,” Luther said. “Your spirit and our spirit do not 
agree. On the contrary, it is clear that we do not have the 
same spirit .... Therefore, as I said before, we commend 
you to the judgment of God. Teach in such fashion as you 
would wish to answer for it before God.” Nevertheless, the 
cordiality which marked the proceedings was not absent 
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even when the theologians took leave of Marburg. They 
promised to refrain from further controversial writing, 
and Luther expressed the hope for a cone “good- 
natured, friendly harmony.” 

This ‘good-natured, friendly harmony” ie persisted 
to this day. To be sure, there have been times when ani- 
mosity and bitterness were revived. But for the most part 
the Lutherans and the Reformed have lived side by side 
in friendly disagreement, each party respecting the con- 
victions of the other. From time to time negotiations look- 
ing to union have also been re-opened. When the life of 
Protestantism was again threatened during the Thirty 
Years’ War, when indifference and political expediency 
dictated confessional union at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and today once again when the totalitarian 
principle has invaded the sacred realm of conscience, 
efforts have been made to effect unions. But in each of 
these cases there has been firm opposition. Neither oppor- 
tunism nor the “good-natured, friendly harmony” which 
marks the outward relations of the churches has blinded 
all men to the fundamental differences, to the “different 
spirit,” which still exist. 

But was this “different spirit” really so important? 

When Luther adhered so tenaciously (so narrowly and 
stubbornly, if you will) to the Real Presence in the Sacra- 
ment, he was defending, not simply a favorite theory, nor 
even an isolated doctrine, but his whole faith. “I know of 
no other God than the one who became man,” he asserted 
in Marburg. Apart from the historical Jesus Christ we 
can have no real knowledge of God. Christ was a revela- 
tion of God because God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world to Himself. The message of this Christ in whom 
God dwelt—His words, His works, His person—are the 
Word of God. Since we can never know God or His Word 
apart from Christ, when the Word enters our ear, Christ 
enters with it. When we receive the elements in the Lord’s 
Supper, Christ enters with them. If the Sacrament were 
only “a sign of a future or absent thing,” as Zwingli main- 
tained, it would give us no assurance of His redeeming 
act. But since Christ is really present, as He promised, the 
same Christ Who died for our sins and rose again for our 
justification comes to us individually to seal our redemp- 
tion and certify God’s gracious purpose. 


Not to Debate but to Confess 


It is true, some of the arguments with which Luther 
tried to support his position were vulnerable. But, in the 
last analysis, he had gone to Marburg, not to argue, but 
to confess. ‘I have come,” he declared, “not that I might 
alter my opinion—for that is firmly fixed—but that I 
might offer the ground of my faith.” He was not. present- 
ing a theory for demonstration, but was bearing witness 
to a fact which he had apprehended through faith. He was 
holding fast to his assurance that he had at last found a 
gracious God. He was trying to safeguard the precious 
comfort which the Word and the Sacrament had brought 
him. He was clinging to that experience of reconciliation 
with God which had led him into conflict with Rome. 

The Reformers of the sixteenth century were by no 
means unappreciative of the advantages of external church 
union. But this was always secondary. Of primary impor- 
tance to them was unity in the faith. They were seeking 
to enter into the heart of God and to live in His presence. 
And they knew that there was no way to God except the 
way of sincerity and truth. It was this that made them 
so earnest about questions of faith. It was this that made 
them submit willingly to the odium of men rather than 
sacrifice their peace with God. They could not afford 
to be indifferent to the experiences of their souls and the 
convictions of their hearts. Nor can we today. 
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CHRISTIANIZING THE JEWS 


By Missionary Paut I. Morentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN EXCELLENT manual, entitled, “The Jews and Their 
Evangelization,” contains two significant chapters—“Mis- 
sions to Jews. From the First to the Eighteenth Century 
Inclusive.”—“Missions to Jews in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” If the author of this manual, the Rev. W. T. Gidney, 
were alive today, he would add another chapter—‘‘Missions 
to Jews in the First Third of the Twentieth Century.” 
What a story of neglect, indifference, but marvelous ten- 
acity withal is contained in the title of a single chapter 
on “Missions to Jews. From the First to the Eighteenth 
Century Inclusive!” And do not forget that this single 
chapter covers our Lord’s own ministry, which was limited 
to His own people; exceptions being made in thrée isolated 
cases. Nor do we want to forget that it covers the Apostolic 
Age when “to the Jew first” was the common practice, not 
only by the apostles, who pursued a Jewish ministry, but 
by the great apostle to the Gentiles as well. When we come 
to the post-apostolic age we have the word of at least one 
great church historian, Eusebius, that there were fourteen 
Hebrew-Christian bishops 
of Jerusalem between the 
James of the fifteenth chap- 
ter of Acts and the time of 
Hadrian (A. D. 120). After 
that we have the story of 
the glorious “remnant ac- 
cording to the election of 
grace,” individual miracles 
of grace indeed; but mis- 
sions to Jews,—as they had 
them in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and as we have them. 

Since I am not writing a 
detailed history of Jewish 
Missions in the nineteenth 
century, I propose to dis- 
cuss the subject generally under two heads: (1) A Great 
Number of Converts. (2) A Number of Great Converts. 

The nineteenth century witnessed 204,500 Jewish con- 
versions to Christianity. A staggering number, and in 
proportion to population far exceeding the results of mis- 
sions to the heathen during the same nineteenth century. 
The statistics are those of J. F. A. de le Roi, a most careful 
historian, who published his calculations in a monumental 
work covering several volumes, “Die Evangelische Chris- 
tenheit und die Juden.” Dr. Arthur Rupin, leading Zionist 
and himself an historian of no mean reputation, not only 
concedes the correctness of de le Roi’s figures but adds: 
“It is quite conceivable that the approximate calculation 
of 204,500 Jewish baptisms not only does not exceed the 
actual number, but may perhaps fall slightly short of it.” 

To this general statistic we may add a general explana- 
tion in answer to the question: “What has become of all 
those converts?” It is a legitimate question and is sure 
to be raised by those who do not know the peculiar char- 
acter of Jewish Missions. We are glad to answer this ques- 
tion because it will also serve to answer the somewhat 
similar question often asked of Jewish missionaries to- 
day: “How large is your congregation?” thinking that in 
Jewish mission work we follow the practice of Home Mis- 
sions or Foreign Missions, organizing congregations and 
segregating converts. 


No Longer a Separate People 


There is this difference between missions to Jews and 
missions to other non-Christian people,—that converts 


A PRAYER 


O Everlasting God, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac and the God of Jacob: We beseech Thee to look upon 
the remnant’ of Thine ancient people scattered 


throughout the world, and to visit them with Thy salvation. 


Take away the veil from their hearts, and bring them to a 
saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, their Messiah, their 
Saviour and their God, so that with all who believe in Him, 
they may enjoy the blessings of everlasting life; through the 
same Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 

—From “The Family Service Book.” 


from other faiths remain with their nationals even though 
they have changed their religious convictions. Thus an 
Italian does not cease to be an Italian because he chooses 
to be a Lutheran. He may lose caste among his Italian 
compatriots of the Roman Catholic persuasion, but even 
the most bigoted Roman Catholic will not say that the con- 
vert in question has renounced his nationality because he 
has turned away from the Roman Catholic Church. Not so 
with the Jews. The great majority of Jewish converts 
when they become Christians see no reason why they 
should not mingle with people outside of their own na- 
tionality. They often marry Gentiles, and they, or at least 
their children, become assimilated in Gentile surroundings. 
One generation is usually enough to make them indistin- 
guishable from the other people among whom they live. 
And if there are converts who do wish to remain one with 
their people, live among them, marry among them and 
earn a livelihood among them, the Jews themselves will 
frequently make such contacts impossible. Right or wrong, 
the Jews look upon Chris- 
tian converts as traitors to 
their nation as well as re- 
ligion. There is therefore 
an inner and outer reason 
why there is no trace of the 
generations of Jews who 
became Christians in the 
past and why to this day 
we have, with a few excep- 
tions, no such a thing as a 
Hebrew Christian Church. 
Great converts! The 
Jewish Encyclopedia, which 
certainly cannot be ac- 
cused of favoring converted 
Jews, grudgingly admits 
that Jews converted to Christianity made immense con- 
tributions in almost every field of human endeavor and 
actually publishes a list of 105 distinguished converts. 
The greatest single agency for missions among the Jews 
in the nineteenth century was the London Society for pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews, established in 1809. 
At its centenary it was reported that the society carried 
on work at fifty mission stations in Europe, Asia and 
Africa with 184 missionaries, eighty-two of whom were 
Hebrew Christians. Results in prominent converts? An 
old missionary writes to the secretary of this great so- 
ciety: “You recently asked me whether it was true that 
there are 100 or 150 Hebrew Christians in the ministry 
of the Church of England; I have taken the trouble to look 
through the clergy list, and find that more than 250 have 
a right to claim their descent from the father of the 
faithful.”’ Another authority is quoted as saying, “that 
as each Lord’s Day comes around, the Gospel is proclaimed 
in more than 600 pulpits of Europe by Jewish lips.” A 
list of celebrities would contain several names under almost 
every letter of the alphabet. Here are some of them: 
Bishop Alexander, Dr. Biesenthal, Paulus Cassel and Karl 
Paul Caspari, Da Costa, Edersheim, Disraeli, Herschell, 
Bishop Hellmuth, Loewenthal, Mendelssohn, Neander, 
Philippi, Bishop Schereschewsky, Saphir and many others. 
What has the twentieth century thus far contributed to 
the Christianization of the Jews? Contemporary history 
is always difficult to write. False modesty and the lack 
of a distant perspective are handicaps that few contem- 
porary historians can overcome. Moreover, we have no 


abroad 
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de le Roi nor a Gidney to write Jewish Mission history for 
us. Counting the number of converts from Judaism to 
Christianity, I am sure that the nineteenth century ratio is 
not only equaled but exceeded. Several years ago the 
Sunday School Times carried an item for which the editors 
claimed reliable authority: “In Hungary alone, ninety- 
seven thousand Jews left synagogues in a body. In Buda- 
pest in one prayer meeting seventy Hebrew Christians 
pledged themselves to go out as missionaries to their 
brethren and the heathen. Twenty-five of these are uni- 
versity men with learned degrees of every kind. In Vienna, 
seventeen thousand Jews have become Christian; in 
Poland, thirty-five thousand; in Russia, sixty thousand. 
In almost every land of Europe great Hebrew Christian 
alliances are working.” A wild and woolly item as a whole, 
but much truth back of it. There is undoubtedly a mass 
movement toward Christianity among the Jews in Europe. 
They even have it in Germany today, with a momentum 
that even Hitlerism cannot stop. It is puzzling our Jewish 
rabbis in Germany not a little that with nothing at all of a 
material nature in Christianity to attract them, more 
Jews are actually turning to Christ in Germany today 
than for years before the arrival of the present regime. 

In America things are not moving quite so fast. Why? 
It is too long a story, and I am not quite in the humor to 
tell it now. But a very conservative estimate, repeated by 
numerous people who are in a position to know, places the 
number of Jews that are affiliated with Christian churches 
(not Christian Science churches) as being in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty-five thousand. 
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Mass Thinking Today 


But the greatest victory for Christ, as far as the Jews 
are concerned, that must be credited to our times is not 
the great number of defections from Judaism or acces- 
sions to Christianity, but the mass thinking of Chris- 
tianity among the Jews today. Christianity is permeating 
the Jews. The New Testment is not known just to a few 
Jews, read as a matter of interest by a few enlightened 
rabbis or secretly by a few Nicodemuses, but it is read 
by the masses of the Jews. Christ is no more a sub-~ 
ject to be discussed in an occasional discourse or by a few 
curious ones behind locked doors, but He is openly dis- 
cussed in books, magazine articles and even in Jewish 
newspapers, Hebrew and Yiddish. Christian literature 
for Jews in the form of tracts and magazines is ‘no more 
a cheap disguise surreptitiously shoved under the door, but 
real worth while literature, ably written, skilfully edited, 
neatly printed and handed to the Jew person to person 
or sent to him through Uncle Sam’s messengers. Through 
The Dawn, issued by the Pittsburgh Mission, and through 
The Mediator, issued by the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
mission stations, more than 20,000 Jews in America re- 
ceive a Christian testimony at least four times a year. 

Tomorrow? The Jews usually do things as Jews and they 
usually do them when they get good and ready. When the 
Jews get ready to accept Christianity they will accept it in 
their own way and Christianity will not suffer from it a bit. 
When? The signs show that the time is rapidly approach- 
ing. There may not even be a “‘tomorrow.” 


A RECENT OCTOCENARIAN 


Dr. J. W. SMITH, Ephrata, Pa., com- 
pleted fifty years in the Lutheran ministry 
last June. Over forty years of his minis- 
terial life was spent in one congregation. 
He writes: 

“In coming generations it will perhaps be 
uncommon for any minister to be privileged 
to occupy the pulpit until he is past eighty or 
to serve a single congregation for over forty 
years. Both of these have fallen to my lot, and 
in doing both of them I have had a richness 
of experience that those who have not had 
such opportunities miss. 

“During the years since I was ordained at 
St. John’s Church, Easton, in 1886, I have 
seen the spirit of unity develop in our church 
and bear fruit in the organization of the 
United Lutheran Church. I grew up in the 
United Synod of the South, and under its jur- 
isdiction I assumed my first charge—that of Brandonville, 
W. Va., where I had six churches and two other preaching 
points to serve. My second charge, St. Paul’s, Grafton, 
W. Va., was in the old General Synod, and my last and 
longest, that of Holy Trinity, Ephrata, was in the General 
Council. To have seen the merger of these three bodies, 
and the introduction of the Common Service Book, was the 
fulfillment of a desire held by many of us for years. To 
have done one’s part in helping further the development of 
the organizations within our church which have increased 
in numbers and in Christian spirit as they have in the past 
half century, has indeed been well worth while. -- 

“But most satisfying of all has it been to have had a 
part in the development of the congregation in Ephrata, 
and to have had the privilege of working with the people 
here who have made possible this growth which has been 
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continuous and vigorous and healthy. It is a 
pleasure permitted to few to see generation 
after generation of a family serving on the 
church council; to see parents and children 
and grandchildren taking active parts in the 
work of the various organizations of the 
church. And beyond that to see the members 
of the congregation influencing the life of the 
community at large so that the impress of 
Holy Trinity Church, Ephrata, is evident 
along the highways and by-ways of our town, 
our county, and state.” 

Ephrata, where Dr. Smith spent forty-four 
of the fifty years of his service in the ministry, 
is not one of the large cities of the Keystone 
State. It lies between Lancaster and Reading 
and is more noted for features of its early his- 
tory than for its size. It was here that the 
Ephrata Cloisters were established prior to the 
Revolution. At present it is a flourishing community of © 
somewhat less than 5,000 people. What can be accomplished 
by a faithful minister in such an American community is 
implied in the record of ministerial acts found in the con- 
gregation’s registers since 1892. The congregation grew 
in size from 177 to 743; 1,300 persons were confirmed; 481 
were baptized; 482 couples were married; and 819 funerals 
were conducted. The community’s evaluation can be judged 
by the following paragraph which appeared in a local news- 
paper at the time of Dr. Smith’s retirement: 

“Beloved as a pastor, esteemed as a citizen, he has ever 
exemplified the good neighbor and has lived the life of a 
true servant of the Lord. His influence on the community 
in which he lived and wrought is shown in the lives he 
has moulded; and the men and women he has inspired bear 
testimony to his high Christian character.” 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Father Divine Has Lately Begun to philosophize 
about the attributes and manifestations of his divinity. A 
series of articles in recent issues of The New Yorker have 
told us something of the evolution of his name from George 
Baker to Father Divine, and of the development of his 
“patter” by imitation from the claims of the mulatto 
evangelist who converted him—a “Father Jehovia.” Frank 
S. Mead (in the Christian Century, August 26) gives us 
the following delicious theological tid-bit: ‘He told his 
audience last night that ‘relaxation of the conscious men- 
tality is the super-mental relaxativeness of mankind.’ He 
told them that heaven (that safe subject for expansive dog- 
matism) was ‘tangibleateable,’ and that wasn’t all; it was 
‘not only tangibleated, but tangibleatable. It has been 
tangibleated, and it can be retangibleated; it can and will 
continue to materialize, and repersonify, rematerialize and 
repersonify, for the great materializing process is going 
on!’” It was really a very small step after that for the 
“Father” to suggest himself as a shining example of how 
God had rematerialized and repersonified himself among 
them. Now if that is perfectly clear, it might be well to 
concern ourselves about a real religion. 


If Names Multiplied by Numbers mean anything, the 
petition to be presented to the Pan-American Peace Con- 
ference, scheduled for December 1, in Buenos Aires, should 
make a profound impression. The goal is 50,000,000 names. 
Already 10,000,000 have been secured in Europe; 12,000,000 
are being sought in the western hemisphere, of which 
5,000,000 are expected from the United States. ‘““The Com- 
mittee of the People’s Mandate to Governments to End 
War,” which is sponsoring the petition, will center its de- 
mands for definite action on three counts—disarmament, 
improved peace machinery, and closer economic relations 
between all nations. Surely 50,000,000 voices should be 
able to say something forcefully enough to obtain a hear- 
ing; 50,000,000 persons should not be altogether wrong in 

‘their views. 


Surprising New Uses for Wood were reported in a 
recent issue of World Petroleum. The first, presented by 
M. Friedwald in the Revue Petrolifere, announces: “The 
numerous vehicles propelled by ‘wood gas’—the so-called 
gasogene—now to be seen in large numbers on the roads 
and streets in many parts of Europe, seem to indicate that 
wood is a serious competitor of gasoline.” The second is 
from the Chemiker Zeitung, in which Herr H. Scholler 
‘describes the process of making sugar from wood cellulose. 
“This fermentable sugar may be converted either into 
alcohol or into dried yeast for stock-feeding purposes.” 
For this latter purpose a given quantity of wood will pro- 
duce twenty-five per cent to thirty per cent of its weight 
in yeast. There is no normal future for wood-sugar as 
such, but with a country situated as Germany is at pres- 
ent—limited in agricultural acreage, and fishing in trou- 
bled political waters—the conversion of wood-waste into 
stock-feed, and even “ersatz” sugar, may be of vital value 
in the near future. 


The Knights of Columbus are after Washington again 
“to remonstrate against the persecutions carried on by the 
Mexican Government against religion,” and to protest “the 
denial of human and divine rights of the Mexican people.” 
They also take another shot at Josephus Daniels, our am- 
bassador to Mexico, charging that “he has proven himself 
to be a propagandist for the Mexican Government.” There 
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can be no doubt that serious injustice is being visited upon 
Catholics in Mexico, as also in Spain at the present time. 
Protestant missions are suffering, too. However, the sym- 
pathy of Protestants for the Catholics is tempered by the 
well-proved fact that when the Catholic Church was in 
power in these two states, it imposed a similar injustice 
upon the state, its people, and those other than her own 
followers. The practice of the Catholic Church has always 
been to demand liberty of worship and action from states 
committed to that principle, but to deny it when the power 
was in her own hands; because such liberty was against 
her own principle. Chickens do sometimes come home to 
roost. 


Hunting the Chamois, that one-time exclusive sport of 
kings in Europe, has become quite plebeian in New Zea- 
land and Australia, and with them it is not a sport. In- 
deed, the original small herd of two bucks and six does, 
brought to New Zealand thirty odd years ago, and later 
passed on to Australia, have become quite a pest in both 
states. Our trans-Pacific neighbors have been unfortunate 
in their importations. They introduced the red deer for 
sport, and these, with the chamois, are devouring the 
fodder sorely needed for the cattle and sheep. The earlier 
importation of a few nice bunnies has turned into an un- 
mitigated plague which continues to defy fences, fires and 
poison. Huge flocks of sheep turned the native fruit-feed- 
ing parakeets into ravening racketeers who learned to dig 
into the loins of living sheep for the fat around their kid- 
neys. More recently these countries have turned to in- 
sects from Chile and Europe with which to rid their pas- 
tures of the wool-deteriorating burrs and teasels, and to 
destroy the pasture-blasting lucerne flea. The time, how- 
ever, has been too short to determine whether these im- 
migrants will also turn into bandits. The latest experi- 
ment of Australia is the investigation of pasture plants 
in Turkestan with which it is hoped to stop the increasing 
erosion of her grazing plains. 


The Value of Dirty Hands in detecting crime is urged 
by Major J. A. Warner, superintendent of the New York 
State Police, in a recent issue of the B. C. I. Bulletin. He 
advises “all district attorneys, coroners, sheriffs and police 
chiefs in the state” to examine carefully the hands of all 
suspects before allowing them to be washed, and especially 
to subject the scrapings from under their finger-nails to 
competent investigation. The same request is made of hos- 
pitals. He cites various instances in which crimes have 
been solved by this process. However effective this may 
be in criminal proceedings, it is likely to be disheartening 
to anxious mothers whose growing boys are already too 
eager to ignore soap. 


“Lo, the Poor Indian” is becoming vocal in defense of 
his rights. In June of this year the Niagara Frontier 
State Parks Commission ordered the Indian women from 
the nearby reservation to stop selling their handiwork to 
tourists. When, however, the Indians complained that 
treaty rights granted them before the United States came 
into being were being violated, the prohibition was re- 
moved. In July, Thunder Bull, great-grand-nephew of Sit- 
ting Bull of Custer’s Massacre fame, speaking as the 
councilor of the Sioux Indians, served notice on the govern- 
ment to make good on the 100-year-old treaty signed with 
Crazy Horse, by which the Sioux Indians were guaranteed 
one-third the wealth taken from the Black Hills. The 
agreement has never been honored. Late in August the 
Seneca Indians appealed to the Federal authorities for 
protection against a court order for the public sale of 
forty-three acres of their land in the Tonawanda, N. Y., 
reservation. These also rest back upon their treaty rights. 
Evidently these aboriginal wards of the nation are grow- 
ing up, and refuse to be treated as children. 
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IF ANY MAN SEEM TO BE RELIGIOUS 


Radio Sermon by Dr. Paul E. Scherer, September 27 


James 1: 26. “If any man among you seem to be re- 
ligious, and bridleth not his tongue, this man’s religion is 
vain.” 


OF COURSE, James here was facing rather special circum- 
stances. There were people abroad who were talking too 
much, and talking unkindly and bitterly. He wanted to 
reprove them and to show them how their behavior was 
emptying religion of its content. A loose tongue would in 
the end, said he, make a laughing-stock out of their pious 
professions. But a loose tongue isn’t the only violator of 
true religion, and it isn’t the most serious. Suppose we 
take the first part of this text and fill it out with several 
more pointed references to our time. “If any man among 
you seem to be religious and...” Let’s make our own 
additions now and try to put our fingers on what it is 
among us that turns Christianity into a by-word. Chris- 
tian men sometimes say to me that they have about de- 
cided there is no real Christianity in the world, and I un- 
derstand them. What is it they are looking at when they 
say that? Not at unbridled tongues, but at the unchristian 
attitudes of Christian people in this dazed and bewildered 
century. Can we single out two or three of them now? 
Let it be our manner of celebrating on the Lord’s Day 
that rich inheritance which yesterday brought again to 
the foreground of all our thinking. True patriotism can- 
not long remain blind to its own sore spots! Shall we 
touch them bravely today? And please, may we not try 
to do it with open minds, minds that don’t snap shut at the 
first hint of disagreement, and spend the whole time there- 
after building up the opposite argument? Here we go then, 
filling out the text for our year of grace 1936. 


Expediency or Truth? 

“If any man among you seem to be religious, and careth 
not for the truth, but walketh rather by his own judg- 
ments than by the judgments of God, this man’s religion 
is vain.” Maybe that doesn’t seem to you like a sore spot; 
but it is. It’s just a plain matter of fact that most of the 
decisions you and I arrive at are dictated by some kind of 
personal interest or prejudice. We proceed, especially in 
the face of all that’s strange, on the basis of our tastes, 
our traditions, our fear of disturbance, and our preference 
for anything that happens to be expedient. That’s a terrific 
indictment; but I believe it’s a true indictment. Our first 
concern is not usually for things as they ought to be. We 
like to think it is. We like to assure you that this is a 
passion with us. We want to see justice and righteousness 
and peace. But we aren’t so eager to see any of it if it’s 
likely to prove very costly for us, or for other people of 
our standing in the community! That’s why every prac- 
tical effort which I hope will be made in the years to come 
to relieve the condition of the poor, and the unemployed, 
and the aged, and the insecure, will have to run the gaunt- 
let not only of keen analysis, which is good, but also of the 
instinctive hostility of all privileged classes. Those in 
power will always want to perpetuate themselves, and 
whatever concession they make to the so-called masses will 
be made partly with an eye to that. Those not in power 
will likely become crusaders for this or that or something 
else, not because they are exercised about the central prob- 
lem of human need, but because they are exercised about 
their own condition, and the stake they have in the future. 
Christianity no doubt is all right; but even in a world like 
ours we don’t want it to upset anything! 

Now it’s precisely this lifting of expediency above truth 
that betrays all the professions we make of belief in God. 


Whether we are teachers, and. on such subjects as war and 
communism think we’d better stick by the system instead 
of encouraging the coming generation to stick by its con- 
ception of what’s right; or ministers who are afraid of 
biting the hand that feeds them, and so soft-pedal all they - 
have to say that might matter; or business men who de- 
cide that it’s better in case of doubt to take the side the 
bread is buttered on: if we find ourselves in any one of 
these categories, walking rather by our own judgments 
than by any attempt we have made to discover the judg- 
ments of God, then let’s be frank and say that for us, too, 
Christianity has become an empty thing! 

What we need before we can ever be truly Christian is 
the great perspective of eternity. Set your judgments 
against that as a background. We talk about the issues 
that just now confront the American people. There is one 
issue that’s greater than all the rest put together. It’s the 
religious issue: whether the minds of religious people will 
be made: up on the narrow basis of their own private in- 
terests, or on the basis of human need and human brother- 
hood under a God Who has no time for anything else! It 
isn’t ours today to think as someone else thinks. Flee from 
that as from the plague. It’s ours to get outside our pres- 
ent fortunes or misfortunes and try to think as God thinks, 
—to have a fling at it anyhow! 


Ideals of Jesus Apply Today 


But let’s leave that. Here is something else for you. “If 
any man among you seem to be religious, and” holdeth 
the Kingdom of God to be little more than a dream, im- 
possible of any real fulfillment, “this man’s religion is 
vain.” These ideals of Jesus, His hopes and beliefs, do not 
refer to some other life or some other world outside or 
beyond our own; they refer to the substantial, everyday 
life of the world around us. They are not attainable in it, 
but they are applicable to it, and they have no reality 
whatsoever apart from the everlasting struggle to trans- 
mute them here and now into solid and tangible fact. 

During the Great War the Christian Church stood im- 
potently aside and issued a few perfectly harmless pro- 
nouncements about world peace. It had a chance to make 
its voice heard in a holier cause than many another to 
which it has devoted itself in times past. Its voice would 
have been ignored. Of that I am confident. Its daring 
might have split the body of the faithful wide open. But 
there would have been an intoxicating breath of first cen- 
tury Christianity, and many a human soul would have 
staggered back into a bewildered enthusiasm for such 
wild courage. ; 

I am not saying that I think this is the course she should 
have pursued. I know too little about it. I am not advocat- 
ing ecclesiastical interference in the affairs of nations. I 
am saying that an ideal is nothing until the idealist be- 
gins to translate it into stubborn and tangible action! 
Writes Dorothea Brande in her book, “Wake Up and Live”: 
we have been accused too long of relegating most of the 
Christian virtues to that kind of dream world, to make a 
“gay show” in some “imaginary shop window!” Let’s have 
done with that kind of idealism once and for all. God 
judges us, if we are to take Jesus’ word, on the basis not 
of what we believe but of the way we act, and especially 
of the way we act toward our fellowmen! You will not 
find a single picture of the judgment which Jesus drew 
that wasn’t concerned with rich people who did or did not 
let Lazarus go hang, or poor people who did or did not help 
to feed the hungry and visit the sick, give cups of cold 
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water, clothe the naked. With our accustomed theological 
obtuseness we have lost sight of this. We have been so 
afraid of relying on good works that we have just about 
obliterated them entirely! Not to rely on them, but before 
God not to forget them and go dreaming about faith and 
hope and love until human life everywhere falls into very 
present ruin! No; the idealism that never gets its teeth 
into the real world where we live has no place in the Chris- 
tian religion! “If any man among you seem to be re- 
ligious, and” holdeth the Kingdom of God for a fancy, 
“this man’s religion is vain!” 

It follows then that there is no area or department of 
life from which Christianity can be excluded, as if it 
didn’t apply. You can’t keep it out of politics; you can’t 
keep it out of business; you can’t keep it out of education, 
—unless you are willing to lose it altogether! You may 
be amazed, and you may even be resentful, to have it crop- 
ping up like that in such strange and unexpected places. 
It may not seem at home. You may want to push it back 
where you think it belongs. But there it is, insisting that 
it will not be treated as a particular aspect of life and 
reality, but is itself the one great organizing principle 
which unifies all the aspects of human existence. 


Reality of Sin Acknowledged 

It comes marching into them with its proclamation of 
God’s forgiveness, as that forgiveness relates itself to all 
personal guilt. This is important. You should make a 
note of it. No prodigal son, no palsied sufferer, no vaga- 
bond of a tax-gatherer, no thief, no adulterer, was beyond 
the pale. For all the reality of private sin, Jesus wanted 
no man’s sense of guilt to be deepened; He wanted no 
man to be ashamed of himself: He wanted all men to be 
free and away from the reach of fear. “Neither do I 
condemn thee; go and sin no more.” It was the only way 
in which life could be turned spontaneous again. But— 
for corporate and social sin Jesus had no word of hope! 
For the religion that solemnly belabored itself with sac- 
rifices in the temple court, and then withdrew from all 
the highways of love into its own selfish rooms of special 
privilege, amassing goods, devouring widows’ houses, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to a host of wrongs,—for that kind of re- 
ligion Jesus had no cheer. I think we sometimes forget 
that the scribes and elders and rulers and Pharisees whom 
Jesus denounced were simply as a whole “the cultured, 
educated, respectable, ruling class of His own society,” 
who kept their faith in one pocket and all the real busi- 
ness of life in the other! Writes John Macmurray, “I 
doubt whether any Communist attacks upon the cor- 
responding sections of society in our time have surpassed 
those of Jesus in the bitterness of their tone or the un- 
compromising hostility of their substance. ‘Ye serpents,’ 
He said, ‘ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?’”’ Whatever made Jesus say that was 
of appalling concern! And it was just this way men have 
of relegating religion to an imaginary world of bright 
hopes and brilliant fancies, without ever giving it a chance 
to redeem the daily life of real people! “Verily, I say 
unto you, That the publicans and the harlots go into the 
Kingdom of God before you!” 


God’s Judgments and Ours 

What have we then? First, that our judgments, instead 
of being dictated by any conceivable interest or prejudice 
of our own, are to be based as nearly as possible on God’s 
judgments. Second, upon pain of our own soul’s loss, we 
are no longer to think of Christianity as a museum of 
beautiful ideals, incapable of any real application to those 
vital areas of modern life known as business and politics, 
for instance, where men grow violent. And this last: true 
religion is not static but creative. It doesn’t stand still, 
or look back, like Lot’s wife. It’s helping as it can to 
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fashion this world of its dream. “If any man among you 
seem to be religious, and” harketh back forever to the 
past, viewing with suspicion and dislike every truly for- 
ward thrust of life toward mercy and justice and peace, 
“this man’s religion is vain!” Which is only to say in 
other words that in times like ours all little loyalties have 
to give way to great loyalties. Whatever happens we dare 
not keep looking back, hoping to re-establish an order we 
have known because we are familiar with it and cannot 
bring ourselves to feel at home in any world but the world 
we’ve left! Underneath all our personal likes and dislikes, 
behind all methods and projects, on the other side of all 
partisan loyalties, our deepest concern, with every ounce 
of religion we have, must be for the building as we can of 
a fairer world. I go on hoping against hope that capitalism 
will undertake it. Socialism is undertaking it in England 
and in Sweden. Communism is undertaking it in Russia. 
To me, if I may have my religion, the ism doesn’t matter; 
but human life and human need do matter. As I look out 
on that life and that need today,—and I do nothing much 
but look,—God knows I don’t share it!—as I look, every- 
thing that’s decent in me goes out toward it. I don’t want 
to hold back and call it names, and refuse to help because 
I think it’s lazy, and I think it’s taking advantage of me. 
Jesus would never have said that. He would have seen the 
unfairness and the greed and the thoughtlessness that had 
brought human life to that condition, and broken its 
morale, and made it empty-handed and sad-eyed and care- 
less of its own existence. True religion confronts that life 
with the hope that’s born of desperation. No other kind 
will do. And it highly resolves under God somehow to help 
make some clearer place for it, so that it can live and love 
and plan with the rest of us. I really don’t care what it 
costs to do that. I care that Christian men and women 
shall help, and gladly; that none of us shall stop with oc- 
casional charities. They don’t amount to a row of pins. 
I care that we shall have a creative hand somewhere in all 
this stirring chaos. I have my doubts about every method. 
I have no notion that we shall get rid of the things that 
make all methods ugly. But we do want human life to 
have its chance, because Jesus wanted it to have its chance. 
And I believe that around all our little purposes, canceling 
them when they are wrong, furthering them when they are 
right, are the long purposes of God. And I know in what 
direction they are moving. Woe unto us if we live in any 
city or village or land where by reason of unbelief this 
Christ can do no mighty work! God grant we may keep 
humanity lying on our hearts, and live into justice and 
mercy and peace what love we have for men. 

“If any man among you seem to be religious...” We 
have gone far beyond the words of James. And yet, surely, 
we are still a long sea-mile behind the Spirit of Christ! 


BENEDICTION 


By John D. M. Brown, Allentown, Pa. 


GRANT us, O Lord, to hear Thine ancient word 

Of inspiration with believing ears, 

That Thou wilt bless and keep us, yea, from fears 
And doubts release us, and from hope deferred 
Deliver us who once again have heard 

Thy gracious blessing hallowed through the years. 
Thy solemn benediction that appears 

A voice unchanged, unruffled, and unstirred. 


Grant us, O Lord, indeed, Thy love, Thy grace, 
And Thy Communion in the inner heart. 
Give us, O Lord, Thy Holy Gift of peace 

Upon our homeward way until Thy face 
Divine to this, our mortal dust, impart 

A deathless lustre, and our longings cease. 
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THE SPIRIT AND THE WORD 


Third Installment of Dr. Flack’s Address on “The Interpretation of the Word of God” 


ACCORDING to “The Legend of the Moor’s Legacy” in 
Irving’s “Alhambra.” a great treasure was hidden in a 
mountain. To obtain it three things were required: a 
diligent search, certain written words, and the living voice. 
Similarly, three factors are involved in the appropriation 
of God’s Word: (1) the search for Christ, “in Whom are 
hid all the treasurers of wisdom and knowledge’; (2) the 
written Word in the Scriptures, to be interpreted and pro- 
claimed; and (3) the living voice of the Spirit through 
the Word finding response in the church, the testimonium 
Spiritus Sancti internum, “the inner witness of the Holy 
Spirit, by which we have assurance in our Christian ex- 
perience of the inspiration and authority of the Word.” 
According to the account in Acts 8: 26f, the Ethiopian 
was searching the Scriptures diligently in quest of truth. 
Thereupon “Philip opened his mouth and began at the 
same Scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.” Then and 
there the Holy Spirit spoke through the Gospel to the heart 
of the hearer. And the man believed, and received the 
sacrament of baptism. Truly, “faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the Word of God.” 


More Than a Treasure 


The Word of God is not merely “a golden casket where 
gems of truth are stored,” to be admired, investigated and 
explored; it is the means of grace through which the Holy 
Spirit brings to believers the fulness of the Christ. As a 
depository of divine truth the Bible calls for careful, con- 
structive criticism. We should conscientiously apply to the 
search of the Scriptures all of the scientific methods of 
investigation at our disposal, the rules of syntax, the prin- 
ciples of Textual Criticism, the analyses of sources and 
of literary structure, and the evidences of history, 
chronology, political and social environment, in order that 
we may discover and discern more clearly how much more 
“precious they are than gold, yea, than much fine gold.” 
- In a theological seminary we study the original languages, 
Hebrew and Greek, with the view to recover and under- 
stand as nearly as possible the ipsissima verba, “the very 
words of the original,” though not on the assumption that 
only the original documents, which have become hopelessly 
lost, were inspired. We employ the sciences of Textual 
and Higher Criticism in the effort to reconstruct the text 
and the historical, chronological and literary setting of 
Scripture, but not with the idea of attempting to improve 
upon the work of the Holy Spirit, as if the Word of God 
depended for its purity upon the scientific conclusions and 
reconstructions of men. We search the Scriptures because 
they are the record of the redemptive activity of God in 
history, and therefore require painstaking investigation; 
and, furthermore, because they are the channels through 
which the Holy Spirit proffers to men today, as well as in 
ages past, the grace of God in Jesus Christ. We employ 
the methods of exegesis to draw out the refreshing waters 
from the never-failing wells of the Word in order that, 
having ourselves drunk deeply and experientially of that 
life-giving stream that has flowed inexhaustibly through 
history, we may, by presenting it in fresh and palatable 
form, permit the Spirit to use it to quench the thirst, es- 
tablish the hearts, and strengthen the faith of all who are 
willing to receive it, for “it pleases God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe.” In no way other 
than through the Word may men receive the grace to be- 
lieve. Ihmels expressed this thought thus, “It is funda- 
mental to Christianity, in Luther’s sense, that faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ comes into existence through the Word 


and only through the Word.” Luther himself affirmed, 
“The Spirit is nowhere to be sought, save in and with the 
Word.” 


The Form Varies 


But while the Word is the singular channel of the opera- 
tion of the Spirit—the Sacraments as the visible Word 
being dependent upon the revealed—the form of its pre- 
sentation of necessity varies. When the Augsburg Confes- 
sion speaks of “the external Word” as the means of grace, 
it does not imply that the Gospel, in order to be efficacious, 
must have a fixed form. Already in the recording of Scrip- 
ture originally each writer employed his own style and lan- 
guage, his own vocabulary and mode of expression and 
his own sources of information. The inerrancy of his mes- 
sage lies not in its formal historical and literary features, 
but in its communication of revealed truth. The Gospel 
which Philip proclaimed to the Ethiopian was not the.New 
Testament Scriptures, for they had not yet been written, 
but the oral testimony of the early church, out of which, 
under the guidance of the Spirit, the Christian Scriptures 
grew. Not only in the hundreds of versions of the Bible, 
each with its own peculiar alterations and variations, but 
also in the continuous testimony of the church do men and 
women receive the veritable Word of God. Dr. A. G. Voigt 
has declared, “By the Word is meant not the mere phrase- 
ology of the Scriptures (there is nothing magical about 
Bible phraseology, although it has reverent associations), 
but the truth contained in the Bible put in anybody’s lan- 
guage, whether by translation, reading, exposition or free 
utterance. Therefore preaching and teaching that agree 
with the Word of God in the Bible are also the Word of 


* God.”” And Dr. H. E. Jacobs has said, “Christ in the heart 


of the believer and Christ in His Word are always one and 
the same.” In other words, the Word of God is not the 
literature of the Bible; it is the life of the Bible finding 
continuous reception and reproduction in the life of the 
church. Its efficacy depends neither upon any stereotyped 
form, nor upon any supposedly indelible character im- 
parted to the minister by ordination, but upon the pres- 
ence and power of the Spirit Who operates through this 
medium to effect repentance and faith. “We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God, and not of us.” 


The Witness of the Church 

When we speak of the authority of the Scriptures, we 
do not mean that they are independently authoritative. 
They have no authority either apart from Christ, Who is 
the primary authority, or apart from the church, in which 
Christ’s power is operative. “Ye are my witnesses,” says 
our Lord. “The Spirit beareth witness with our spirits,” 
affirms Paul. Without the true church, “the pillar and 
ground of the truth,” which responds to the witness of the 
Spirit, and thereby allows the magnetic circuit of saving 
grace to find fruition, the Bible would be only a book. But 
in the fellowship of believers—and koinonia, fellowship, 
in the New Testament, as Karl Heim has emphasized, is 
a gift of God—the Scriptures become living fountains of 
perennial blessings. It is in the church alone that the Word 
and Sacraments are operative. That, in fact, is the defini- 
tion of the church which the Confessions set forth, “The 
church is the congregation of saints, in which the Gospel 
is rightly taught and the Sacraments rightly admin- 
istered.” Since the Word of God was given to the fellow- 
ship of believers, its function is to serve in and not apart 
from that fellowship. Christ the bridegroom and the church 
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the bride are bethrothed together in indissoluble ties of 
love, as certified by the Spirit in the documented Word. 


The Test of Scripture 

No scripture is of private interpretation. The unregen- 
erate man does not recognize the truths of Holy Writ. But 
the believer, exercising the right of private judgment, may 
appropriate truth from Scripture for the relief of his 
conscience and the strengthening of his faith, yet as an 
individual he cannot formulate the faith for the church. 
The Ethiopian whom Philip addressed could not fully un- 
derstand what he was reading without guidance. Scrip- 
ture calls constantly for interpretation. Doctrines im- 
plicitly set forth in the Bible become explicit in the experi- 
ence of the church. There are so-called sedes doctrinae, 
seats of doctrine, in the Scriptures, but even such pas- 
sages require the aid of other portions of Scripture to 
set forth their meaning in full. Scripture must be inter- 
preted by Scripture. It requires the diamond to cut the 
diamond. No fundamental doctrine rests on a single 
isolated passage. Nor may several passages strung together 
in proof-text fashion fix faith. It requires the analogy of 
Scripture, the whole Scripture corroborating and authen- 
ticating its own testimony in the life of the true church, 
to establish the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. The stand- 
ard by which all dogmas and teachers are to be judged is 
not the Scriptures standing utterly alone, but the Word 
of God attested and authenticated in the Spirit-filled life 
of the early church and projected through the centuries 
from faith to faith in the corporate mind of the true 
church. The attestation, therefore, is three-fold: it is the 
witness of the church supported by apostolic testimony and 
certified in the Scriptures. For this reason the Scriptures 
are not only God’s Word in history; they are God’s Word 
to us’ in the living present, even now authoritative for 
faith and life. And we believe that they shall continue to 
govern the life of the church until the time of the end, for 
it is only through this medium that the Spirit operates. 
No other revelation is expected, since no other is neces- 
sary. The church requires of a minister that he be reg- 
ularly called to preach the Gospel, for she is under obliga- 
tion to keep her testimony true—true to the Scriptures, 
to the witness of the early church, and to the corporate 
life of the true body of Christ. The ultimate test of the 
church’s testimony is its agreement with the Word of God, 
and the ultimate interpreter of the Word of God is the 
Holy Spirit. 

“Now to Him that is of power to establish you according 
to my Gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according 
to the revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret 
since the world began, but now is made manifest, and by 
the scriptures of the prophets, according to the command- 
ment of the everlasting God, made known to all nations 
for the obedience of faith: to God only wise, be glory 
through Jesus Christ for ever. Amen.” 


“THE SEED of God’s Word has been sowed. The Word of 
God is not dead seed but, like the good seed which the 
farmer sows upon his field, has a living germ. God’s Holy 
Spirit works through the means of grace, the holy Sacra- 
ments. You and IJ are the fields upon which the Holy Spirit 
labors; what are the results? What is the harvest? Are 
there not too many thorns and thistles and tares amongst 
the harvest? Why? Because we are too carnal and earthly 
minded. 

“Let us not forget there will be another harvest, the last 
harvest; the holy angels will be the reapers and we will be 
the sheaves. God bestowed His unmerited blessings upon 
us abundantly. Soon we will be weighed in the balance of 
justice. What when the harvest is over?” 

—H. F. Gruhn in The Canada Lutheran. 
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NOTE THE WESTWARD TREND 


By Dr. J. C. Kunzmann, Seattle, Wash. 


THE STAR of Empire is still moving westward. In Paul’s 
day the center of dominion was in Rome, and he longed and 
finally succeeded in preaching the Gospel there. That was 
his center, and from there he went to the ends of the 
earth. He was a real church statesman. The center of 
dominion then moved to London, and then to New York, 
and now the center of population is coming to the west, 
and on both sides of the Pacific will be the greatest popula- 
tions in the world. They are so now in the farthest East, 
and they will be matched by what we call the farthest 
West. 

We had a church statesman in Muhlenberg, and an- 
other in Dr. W. A. Passavant, and another in his son, who, 
when he became superintendent of English Home Missions 
in the General Council, determined to extend our mission- 
ary operations to the Pacific Coast. Unfortunately our 
church did not see its importance as he did, and here we 
still have feeble congregations, and our Lutheran forces 
are still woefully divided. 

The early settlements on the coast were Spanish and 
Catholic, and were in California, which is still largely 
dominated by Rome. 

It was only in 1836 that Marcus Whitman and the mis- 
sionaries of the Methodist Church came to the Pacific 
Coast, and Whitman saved for us what was then known 
as the Oregon Territory. In 1919 we published a pamphlet, 
which was a special edition of The Home Missionary, to 
show the growth of the cities of the Pacific Coast in far 
larger percentage during that decade than any other cities 
in the United States. 

But now the trek is coming from drouth-stricken states in 
the middle west, and the farmers are settling on the fertile 
soil on and toward the Pacific Coast. From 1930 to 1935, 
26,500 new farms had been settled in Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington. More than half of these settlers have paid 
for their new holdings. However, since the drouth of this 
year, they are coming in far larger numbers. Drouth, 
grasshoppers, and plant diseases are driving these people 
to the Pacific Coast. They come from Colorado, Montana, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, the 
Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, Arkansas, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Missouri. They are 
lining the western highways with their automobiles, and 
their trailers stocked with their household goods. They 
are settling around the Puget Sound region of Seattle 
and down to Vancouver, Wash. They are also coming to 
the fertile Willamette Valley, south of Portland. These 
farmers will also necessitate the coming of merchants and 
manufacturers and add to our railroad and shipping 
revenues. 

The United Lutheran Church in America has done well 
in insisting that there shall be a theological seminary, a 
spiritual powerhouse, on the Pacific Coast, and that the 
Pacific Synod and its far-seeing friends in the East should 
preserve the assets of the institution for the union of our 
Lutheran forces. In recent years there has been an over- 
supply of ministers. That oversupply was owing to the un- 
paid apportionments to the church. Every man of under- 
standing will realize that there will be a coming dearth of 
ministers, and it is absolutely necessary for our Eastern 
friends to help us to preserve that valuable fourteen acres 
near the Washington State University and meet its heavy 
improvement assessments which are adding value to the 
property. Send your help to the Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary, 4302 East 45th Street, Seattle, Wash., for the bur- 
den to retain the asests is greater per member upon the 
Pacific Synod than that upon any other synod in the United 
Lutheran Church in America to maintain its educational 


institutions. 
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DARE WE TAKE IT EASY? 


By THE Rev. IvAN H. Haceporn, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT WAS in or about the eighth century, B. C., that Amos, 
the dirt farmer, strode forth upon the stage of his time to 
speak deathless words for all time. He arraigned evils that 
are as modern today as they were then. What a warning 
for our modern day is contained in these words, “Woe to 
them that are at ease.” 

It is not the hardness of our times, but the softness of 
our people, that is at fault. We find the universe crashing 
about us, and while there are other contributing factors, 
there is little doubt that the chief one is this—our char- 
acter has crumpled. We have grown soft-headed and soft- 
hearted. 

It is little wonder, too, because many of our most pop- 
ular writers, in their effort to say something that will be 
pleasing and mild, have contributed most effectively to- 
ward helping the people to take an easy and lazy attitude 
toward life. The psychologists, too, have helped in the 
softening process. 

William Allen Neilson, president of Smith College, ad- 
dressing the Brearley School, starts off with saying, 
“Education today is far too strenuous.” He urges the 
parents “to let their children alone, and to give them time 
to follow their own bent.” He would remind them that 
Sir Isaac Newton was known as an idler, and that John 
Burroughs spent a distressing amount of time fishing. He 
said to them, “We should give our children time to browse, 
to loaf, and to chase the butterflies of their fancy.” 

Walter Pitkin, who came into fame with his book, “Life 
Begins at Forty,” has another volume to which he has 
given the title, “Take It Easy.” In this, he warns us that 
stomach ulcers, and lots of other terrible things, result 
from too intensive living. He admonishes us to “get the 
soft, warm, delicious feeling of laziness.” And assures us 
that “muddling through is one of the soundest rules of 
mental health ever laid down,” and declares with the 
finality of a Solon, “The art of relaxation comes with the 
philosophy of putting pleasure before business.” 

Arnold Bennett, a very popular writer of fiction, tells 
us that he would like to say to all those over twenty-six, 
that the essence of wisdom is “to settle down.” He would 
bid us beware of hope and ambition. They suck too much 
out of life. Oh, he compromises just a little and says, 
“Indulge in hopes and ambitions a little, but don’t let them 
cheat you too much.” 


A Change in Vocabulary 


Yes sir, the jolting agony of the ox-carts has given way 
to the soft plush of Pullmans and floating power, and 
strength, endurance, courage and fortitude have given way 
to comfort, ease, luxury and softness. "These are the big 
words in our vocabulary today. Earnest Elmo Calkins 
says, “What this country most needs right now is some 
way of telling people that the depression is over, something 
that will galvanize them into action with such force and 
fervor and fireworks that it will leap over their intellects 
and get to their emotions, their hearts, where they live.” 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” we wrote in our old 
copy books, but the thing is this—it’s the will that’s lack- 
ing, not the way. There used to be a stigma on idleness, 
but today folks say without hesitancy, “We’re going on 
relief.”’ A short time ago, I heard a young man behind a 
soda fountain say, because he could not get the night off, 
“The boss can have my job. The government can keep 
me.” Newton D. Baker, in his essay on “The Decay of 
Self-reliance,” tells of a very close friend of his who em- 
ployed a man and his wife about his home, receiving word 


from the couple that they were going to quit their work, 
take a trip out to the west coast and then come home and 
“go on relief.” 


Is the Caarch Lukewarm?P 


The same tendency to softness has gone over into the 
church. A Florida pastor, finding his people complaining 
of the hardness of the pews, had them all taken out and 
comfortable rocking chairs installed. Some years ago, at 
the Dixmoor Club, in the environs of the great city of 
Chicago, special facilities were installed for the spiritual 
welfare of the church members who were addicted to play- 
ing golf on Sundays. O. C. Upham, then the president of 
the Dixmoor Club, said, “Pastors are complaining that 
members of their congregations are preferring golf to 
church. Of course, we can’t take the golfers to church, but 
we can and will take church to the golfers.” So, special 
apparatus was installed, whereby the church members were 
enabled to listen to their favorite pastor while enjoying a 
smoke on the veranda. Secretary Henry A. Wallace has 
spoken words that hurt, as he meant them to hurt, when 
he said, ‘The truly dismaying thing is the lukewarmness, 
the wishy-washy, goody-goodness, the infantile irrelevancy 
of the church.” It is small wonder when the church is in- 
clined to take the smooth, easy way, when the great 
Founder of the church spoke of discipline, self-denial, and 
a cross. Halford E. Luccock tells of a minister who re- 
cently wished to use in a service the Russian hymn, ‘God, 
the All-Terrible,” and failed to find it in the index of the 
Pilgrim Hymnal. Later, he discovered that the first verse, 
beginning “‘God, the All-Terrible,’”’ had been omitted. The 
hymn now began with the second verse, “God, the All- 
Merciful.” Luccock comments, ‘Without an All-Terrible 
God, we have little to confront the all-terrible evil of our 
world.” 


Sturdy Christian Character Counts 


Our minds cannot help but go back into history a bit. 
We cannot but recall our Pilgrim Fathers who are the bed- 
rock of all our greatness. When they landed on “the stern 
and rock-bound coast” of our New England during the 
shrieking of wintry blasts, the first hewn logs were used 
in the erection of a place of worship. Thither bright and 
early on Sunday mornings the parents with all their chil- 
dren found their ways. Not to comfortable pews, but to 
rough boards. Not to listen to beautiful music, but to 
listen to a dry and exhaustive sermon, lasting all morning 
and often day wore on to evening before benediction was 
said. But to their sturdy Christian characters our nation 
owes its progress. Woe unto them that are at ease in Zion! 

Going back still further, the early Christians were 
obliged to worship in the most out-of-the-way places and 
under the most uncomfortable and cheerless circumstances. 
If discovered at worship, they often suffered death. Always 
they were hounded and tracked down. But to them we owe 
our modern civilization. Woe unto them that are at ease 
in Zion! 

You can depend upon it that those who will lead us out 
of the wilderness in which we find ourselves will not be 
those whose feet have grown used to the soft plush of life, 
but those who have had their backbones stiffened and their 
convictions deepened by facing up to the high demands of 
discipline, self-denial and the cross. Recently, there ap- 
peared a new biography of Emerson. It relates how as a 
young pastor, in the city of Boston, for some reason he 
thought it best to resign his charge. It was not an easy 
thing to do, and caused no small torment of spirit. Then, 
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his wife whom he loved most tenderly died. Again he was 
called upon to stand by the graves of two beloved sisters 
who had died of tuberculosis. He himself was in most del- 
icate health. The biographer says of this truly great spirit, 
“All the while, there was forming within him a conviction 
that he was not born for defeat, but for victory.’ It is little 
wonder that the writings of Emerson grip and hold—they 
were saturated with the very heart-blood of “a victor in 
the strife.” No philosophy of softness enables a man to 
pass through experiences like unto Emerson’s, and all the 
while be forming a victory attitude toward life. 


We Must Have an Aim in Life 

Life is serious. Mark you, I didn’t say “sad.” But when 
we look at the social maladjustments of our day, when we 
behold the evils that walk so boldly in our times, when we 
take note of the utter godlessness that afflicts our genera- 
tion, when we observe the giddy whirl that has caught up 
our people, life is serious and there is little use for soft 
thinking. That won’t help. Nor of just taking it easy. 
That'll never do. Nor to settle down, casting ambition 
and hope aside. Nor to “chase butterflies” with William 
Allen Neilson. That’ll never bring us out of the bog. 

I cannot help but think of Cecil Rhodes, that son of a 
preacher, who made his aim in life to work. So absorbed 
was he in it, that for twenty years it never occurred to 
him that he ought to have a home. He lived in one tiny 
room, sleeping on a truckle bed hardly large enough to 
hold his big body, and all of this in spite of the fact that 
at sixteen he had been declared tubercular. In addition, 
his heart was diseased. Yet, so vehemently he lived, one 
fails to remember that his daily companion was death. Time 
was something always flying from him. He must hurry, 
hurry, hurry. He was an advocate of the strenuous life, 
not the soft life. At length, gasping in the heat of an 
African summer, death that for years he had out-witted 
finally arrested him, and Cecil Rhodes died murmuring, 
“So much to do, so little done.’”’ The accomplishments of 
his life are too many to enumerate, but he was the kind 
of a man who built empires, pushed back horizons, and 
helped trees to grow that others might rest in their shade. 
Such men are the men who are needed to lift the world out 
of its doldrums today. Not such as those who through relax- 
ing, settling back, chasing butterflies, seek to prolong their 
years. After all, it is not how long we live, but how much. 

A friend once asked Rhodes how long he expected to live 
—‘I give myself 4,000 years,” he said as simply and im- 
personally as if he were stating a fact in history. And at 
another time, he said, “It is ridiculous to lose one’s ideas 
by death.” 

Rhodes’ horizons were bound not even by the boundless- 
ness of continents and nations—they extended far, far out 
into eternity. 

Is there not a secret here? We try to make our lives 
here last long in years, because our hope of immortality is 
so dim. We try to make them useful—even if they burn 
out early—because of the conviction God has put eternity 
in our souls. 


REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 
By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 


N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


PSALM 119 


MEDITATIONS AND PRAYERS RELATING TO THE 
LAW OF GOD 
This psalm is an alphabetical poem consisting of twenty- 
two stanzas, each stanza containing eight verses and each 
verse beginning with the successive letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Hence in the English Bible the stanzas are sev- 
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erally headed by the proper Hebrew letter; and as there 
are twenty-two letters in the Hebrew alphabet and there 
are eight verses to a stanza, the number of verses is 
twenty-two multiplied by eight, a total of 176. The theme 
of the psalm is “The Excellence of the Word of God,’ as 
that Word, however, is contained in the Mosaic Law. It is 
this Law which is praised—whether as God’s Law, or His 
statutes, or His commandments, or His testimonies, or His 
precepts, or His ordinances, or His ways, or His judg- 
ments, or His truth, or His righteousness, or His word: 
one or more of these words occur in every one of the 176 
verses except in two—122 and 132. Canon Liddon has 
said of it: “There is no other psalm like it, for its varied 
power for expressing all that is deepest and most affec- 
tionate in the human soul when in communion with God 
as revealed to us in His Word and will.” Luther’s heading 
of the psalm is: “The Christian’s golden A B C of the 
praise, love, strength and use of God’s Word.” 


Ps. 119: 9.. “Tt is hard for a young man to lead a pure 
and godly life; yet, thank God, it is possible. God’s Word 
is a sovereign remedy even for the hot passions, the ob- 
stinate delusions, of youth. Teach, Lord, our youth to 
remember Scripture words and live by them, to watch over 
their own hearts and bodies, that when they enter on 
mature life they may not have a miserable past to look 
back on with shame.” 


Ps. 119: 46. This verse is printed at the beginning of 
the Augsburg Confession. It strikes the keynote of our 
Lutheran Confession of Faith. 


Ps. 119: 62. “At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto 
thee—” thus showing the ardor of his love to God. In v. 147 
the psalmist says that, so to do, he “anticipated the dawn- 
ing of the morning’: so intent was he on devout medita- 
tion that he arose before morning for that purpose. Our 
Lord likewise spent the night in prayer (Matt. 14: 238; 
Luke 6: 12). 


Ps. 119: 100. Archbishop Trench observes: “The psalm- 
ist boldly declared that he had more understanding than 
the ancients;—and why? because he kept the command- 
ments. Christ is thus the true educator of the intellect of 
man, inasmuch as He is the only purifier of the heart of 
man.... It is the promise of Christ: ‘If any man will do 
His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.’ ” 


Ps. 119: 137. A historian records: “It was a psalm that 
encouraged the Emperor Maurice to bow to the will of God. 
During the twenty years in which he had ruled the Roman 
Empire,-he had showed many of the virtues which, in 
582, marked him out to succeed Tiberius II. But the army 
turned against him, and in 602 he fled, with his wife and 
children, to Chalcedon, to escape the fury of the deformed 
and disfigured Phocas. He did not long remain in safety. 
By order of Phocas, he and his five sons were seized and 
executed. He was the last to die. As, one by one, the boys 
were murdered before his eyes, the father cried aloud, 
with each stroke of the sword, ‘Righteous art Thou, O 
Lord, and upright are Thy judgments.’” Such trust in 
God had also the Patriarch Job (Job. 1:21; 13:15). 


Ps. 119: 176. The psalm ends strangely on a minor note. 
One would expect a doxology of praise; instead one reads 
a confession of failure—of failure to keep God’s command- 
ments. The psalmist is humbled by the comparison of his 
own life with God’s holy Law. His performance of it had 
fallen far short of its requirements. “It gives an accurate 
view of the conflict that must be sustained to the end in 
the believer’s heart, and of the opposite graces which meet 
and flourish there.” 
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VOLUME XIX, NUMBER I 


IT IS UNLIKELY that many of the readers of THE LU- 
THERAN or of any other periodical discover for themselves 
when the number of volume and issue is changed. Probably 
the alteration in the content and appearance of this Page 
One has attracted your attention. We hope so and that it 
will serve the purpose for which we intend it, namely, to 
impress you with the list of subjects discussed, the writers 
who have contributed, and the signs of faith and work 
which the pages record. 

Of course, for those who are concerned with the weekly 
preparation of each issue for its readers, the annual 
arrival of the first issue in October has some significance. 
We go back over the favorable and unfavorable comments 
received in the previous twelve months and study how to 
increase the first and decrease the second. Conferences 
have been held during the year passed with the Committee 
on Church Papers, which the United Lutheran Church 
elects at its biennial conventions, and results of their 
careful scrutiny of successive issues can be found in the 
new volume. It is less a birthday with the editors than 
an annual audit of plan and performance. We are at the 
beginning of Volume XIX. We shall try to make it superior 
to any of the past and we hope to have the encouragement 
of the church’s membership in realizing our plans. We 
must have that, you know. If we get the news from par- 


ishes and synods promptly; if those with the gifts of a 


ready writer will use THE LUTHERAN to publish their 
ideas, and ideals; and most of all, if the paper’s readers 
will think of their church journal as one medium of mak- 
ing our holy faith better known to more people, then the 
coming issues will sparkle with interest and nourish with 
truth. We are appealing to our fellow-members on the basis 
of the rule called golden. Do by THE LUTHERAN what you 
would like the membership of the United Lutheran Church 
to do, if you were required to make it widely influential. 


A RARELY MENTIONED EFFECT 


WE HAVE had .occasion recently to read the report of 
the treasurer of the United Lutheran Church, to note the 
failure of total receipts to equal the sum called for by the 
budget and to observe the percentage basis of distribution 
which the treasurer is required to observe when the funds 
given by the church’s members for apportioned benevo- 
lence are distributed. Of each dollar coming in, 30 cents 
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goes to the Board of Foreign Missions, 38.57 cents to the 
Board of American Missions, nine cents to the Board 
of Education and so on until twelve agencies.of distribu- 
tion have received their quotas. Not only are congrega- 
tions assigned a share to be given, but also all agencies are 
strictly limited to their share of the receipts. If the budget 
apportioned is realized in full, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions will get $600,000. If it is half paid, then the work 
abroad must get along on $300,000. It makes quite a dif- 
ference in results, as any one can easily see. Why tie 
boards and agencies are reporting with regret their in- 
ability to expand the church’s influence, needs no proph- 
et’s explanation. Still each of the greater boards and com- 
mittees has been able to maintain their general policies. 

But the lessened apportionment can seriously affect not 
only the best interests of our United Lutheran Church but 
also essential portions of its organization. In addition to 
the twelve boards and agencies of the church that are 
specifically named in the formal budget are the numero is 
standing committees and commissions. There are Statis- 
tical and Church Year Book, Common Service, Church 
Music, Associations of Young People, Army and Navy 
Work, Evangelism, Publicity, and others. All of them have 
a particular and specific function in the church. They are 
expected to meet, and some of them should carry on ex- 
tensive research work. In other words, there must be 
money to pay their expenses, and this the Executive Board 
is authorized and directed to pay from the 4.24 per cent 
of the receipts which is its share. 

Now when the apportionment is paid in full, none of 
these committees or commissions needs feel the handicap 
of insufficient funds. But in recent years, the feeling has 
become prevalent that even the expense of meetings is a 
draft on the treasury that should not be made. A minority 
of the members, or the chairman by correspondence func- 
tions for the whole group. Such was not the intention of 
‘the church when it established these committees. They 
have duties to perform, long continued neglect of which 
would seriously lessen the efficiency of our organization. 
Sometimes the centralization of authority complained of is 
really the overburdening of the few who must do the work 
of many. 


DULLED BY DISCOURAGEMENT. 


A SMALL group of men were exchanging news about their 
travels during the past summer and one of them remarked: 
“A funny thing about the ministers in that section was 
their hopeless attitude about their work. They exhibited 
what our psychology teacher was in the habit of calling 
the contentedness of hopelessness.” We thought first of a 
character in the town in which we grew up, who had con- 
cluded that there was nothing he could do about anything 
or anybody, himself included and, as a matter of fact, 
nothing much-was done by him or for him. So far as he 
could see, only the day of judgment with fire and brim- 
stone could interrupt the wickedness of this world and 
usher him into a better and easier life. 

There is nothing funny about the grip of discourage- 
ment. It is not only a terrible state of mind for one who 
has fallen into it, but it is in some respects communicable, 
as are some diseases. It is not natural: nature is not de- 
feated while a spark of life remains in the body. And 
religion is not a regime of despair. While it gives a vision 
of another life and of another world, it likewise declares 
for hope and effort day by day while we are in the flesh. 
The discouraged are sick folks. They need a physician. 
Clergymen who are no longer confident of the power of 
their Lord, of the balm of their message, and of the 
assurance of their faith need to seek the healing aid of 
brethren and brethren should offer encouragement. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


AFTER ALL, the personal equation is very important even 
though circumstances may be partly involved. It is our 
opinion that only a confirmed bachelor would be respon- 
sible for the story of the man who commented relative to 
an acquaintance that married for the second time, “Such 
foolishness makes me think he did not deserve the death 
of his first wife.’ We much prefer the observation of a 
happily married friend of ours who declared: “If I had 
known my wife before’ our wedding as I know her now, 
I would not have had sense enough to marry her.” 

But not all of life’s attitudes can be blamed on circum- 
stances. Often that which is within us is the major in- 
fluence on our conduct. Some people disturb their neigh- 
bors a little and themselves a lot because they have become 
habitually on the lookout for trouble and see offenses where 
none exists. Recently our attention while in a railroad din- 
ing car was attracted to a choleric gentleman who was 
engaged in angrily and loudly berating a colored waiter 
about the size and ripeness of a piece of honeydew melon. 
It was a case of all the high blood pressure being on the 
side of the diner. The waiter did not raise, select or slice 
the melon, did not own the dining car, and was not respon- 
sible for the quantity and quality of what was served. 

Of the resources and social position of that particular 
patron of the railroad dining car we have no knowledge. 
We would, however, be willing to hazard the guess that 
one of these days his lack of self-control will bring on 
a stroke of apoplexy or that he will exhibit anger against 
someone whose job does not require the taking of an in- 
discreet scolding and who will answer in kind. But re- 
gardless of either of these possibilities, is there anything 
more futile or worse mannered than quarreling with some- 
one whose position requires him to submit to insult but 
who cannot alter the situation complained of? 


We Mildly Wonder 


When President Roosevelt participated a short time ago 
in the tercentenary celebration of his Alma Mater, Har- 
vard, he spoke at considerable length on the record of the 
university in contributing to the volume and variety of 
truth which is of supreme value to human society. Whether 
some other institution of learning, Yale for instance, 
would give Harvard the same position it holds in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s regard, we could not say. But what we wonder 
about is this: Does the President think our great schools 
are giving the world the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth? Or was he politely and tactfully suggest- 
ing that some stream of verity should flow from Harvard 
and other fountains of learning, but with a considerable 
mixture of guesses. 

We sometimes incline toward calling for a bit of salt 
with which to flavor the unconditioned eulogies of his- 
toric universities’ production of truth. One thing seems 
an expected attribute of verity, namely, that it stays true. 
Unless Harvard is greatly misrepresented, what is taught 
in its classrooms today is often the opposite of what its 
staff of professors declared true a half century ago. What 
the schools are demanding most emphatically at present 
is academic liberty. Whatever else that phrase may mean, 
its immediate significance among those championing free 
thought, free speech and free conduct is protection when 
they deny what previous generations of scholars have 
asserted is true. Now certainly liberty is a great boon, and 
we are strong for it. But by no stretch of our imagination 
can we see where the current attitude of many scholars 
toward what their predecessors have declared to be truth 
means anything other than a demand for freedom to dis- 


agree, to deny, to seek a different group of facts, and from 
them to draw a new deduction. In some respects what Mr. 
Roosevelt refers to as tolerance is granting safety to those 
with whom we disagree as to what is true. 


What is Your Answer? 


That association of Lutheran editors and managers that 
meets annually held its 1936 convention last week at 
Omaha, Nebr. Those in charge of the program prescribed 
for us the presentation of a paper on the subject, “To what 
extent should such political developments as Communism 
and Fascism be discussed in our church papers?” Our first 
impulse was to gain a record not only for truth but for 
brevity by a response of fourteen words, as follows: Since 
these “isms” are political, they are outside the church 
paper’s area of discussion. However, we tried the query 
on callers at our desk and found that some of our edu- 
cators are more than a little worried by the social con- 
ditions in which capitalism ... Fascism, and Communism 
are rooted. Then quite recently, Pope Pius XI used the 
visit to him of Spanish refugees to declare Communism 
the most destructive of the poisons that can be brewed by 
economic discontent and distributed by its propagandists. 
Admittedly the state of rebellion existent in Spain was 
the immediate occasion for this papal declaration, but the 
Russian persecution of religion is not forgotten by him. 
As for Fascism one has some difficulty in explaining the 
attitude of the Vatican. The Pope seems able to endure 
Mussolini’s sort of regimentation, but Hitler’s and Ger- 
many’s National Socialism lacks approval. 

We consulted some books and pamphlets on the subject 
and reached a stage of opinions that we phrase for the 
consideration of our readers. 

The first is this. Communism of the type existent in 
Russia and in Spain is openly and aggressively hostile to 
any religion that teaches the existence of any power other 
than that in reach of man from the material world. It 
denies the existence of the individual soul in the sense 
that the soul survives the body after death. The only con- 
tinuity of existence admitted by it is that of the state or 
perhaps one should say of society. With this as its philos- 
ophy, it claims that the church is the tool of capitalism 
and that the masses of the people must therefore get rid of 
the church in order to succeed in taking wealth away from 
those whom it classifies as non-workers. 

Mr. Earl Browder, leader of the Communist party of the 
United States, provided us with a pamphlet of his com- 
position, a kind of catechism of which the first question is: 

What is the official position of the Communist Party on 
the question of religion? 

Answer: “The Communist Party takes the position that 
the social function of religion and religious institutions 
is to act as an opiate to keep the lower classes passive, to 
make them accept the bad conditions under which they 
live in the hope of a reward after death. From this esti- 
mate of the social value of religion it is quite clear that 
the Communist Party is the enemy of religion. We Com- 
munists try to do the opposite of what we hold religion 
does. ... It is clear that any serious movement to rouse 
and organize the masses into the realization of a better 
life now, must struggle against anything that tends to 
create passivity, to create the idea that it is better to sub- 
mit passively to the powers that be.” 

This seems to us a teaching that is so contrary to fact 
in its major principle concerning the spiritual nature of 
man and so dangerous in its call for revolution as to jus- 
tify treatment of it in the church papers. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“DEAL WITH THY SERVANT AC. 
CORDING TO THY MERCY.” 


The Lord is gracious and full of compas- 
sion. Why should we fear if we strive to do 
what is pleasing in His sight? 


I am sorry, I am sorry, 
When I see my many sins, 
And the vivid might-have-beens, 
And the faith that always wins,— 
I am sorry. 


I am sorry, I am sorry, 
That I did not press the fight 
Through the long and lonely night, 
Till the coming of the light. 

I am sorry. 


I am sorry, I am sorry; 
For I seem such useless dust, 
And before God’s stern “Thou must,” 
I go down—for want of trust. 

I am sorry. 


Yet I hear a Voice replying, 
In my solitude and sighing, 
Every hopeless thought defying: 
“Cease thy sorrow; 
God hath washed away thy sin, 
And the living Christ within 
Will not let the tempter win 
On the morrow.” 


Then no more I fret and sigh; 
God is Lord of life, not I. 
—Rev. Benjamin F. Paist, Jr. 


LAUGHTER A MEDICINE 
By Helen Welshimer 


PEOPLE aren’t laughing enough today. 
There is a reason for it, of course. It 
is hard to grin when you have a whole 
bag of worries in your heart. 

But those worries would grow lighter 
if they could be packed up in an old kit- 
bag, as the song said, and the owner of 
them would smile, smile, smile! 

Laughter is a medicine. It doesn’t do 
much good if you depend on the kind of 
laugh that you give when somebody tells 
a joke and you don’t see the point, but 
think you must twist your face up and 
pretend that something funny has hap- 
pened. 

The kind of a laugh that we all need 
is one so overwhelming that you feel the 
rhythm of it going clear through in 
currents, and the cares of the day are 
vanished as though a clean, cool wind 
has swept them all away. It leaves you 
spent, and rested, too. 

There is too much canned laughter in 
the world today. Canned laughter is the 
kind that comes from paid amusements. 
The type of laugh that happens when 
you watch antics on a screen, or hear a 
professional wise-cracker talk. Anyone 
can manage to go through the gesture of 
a laugh at such times. It doesn’t help, 
though. It is like taking cod-liver oil 
when you can’t get sunshine. 

We need to appreciate the humorous 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


and the ridiculous as they appear every 


‘day in our own lives. We need to laugh 


at the things that happen to us. 

Nothing is ever so bad if we can smile. 

Maybe your plans won’t turn out right, 
but, if you can laugh, sometimes you will 
have a better time than if they had. 

Just a few years ago there were three 
of us who read an advertisement de- 
scribing a perfectly glorious place to go 
for a summer vacation. We each had two 
weeks. The advertisement said that the 
waters of the lake were as blue as 
Killarney, the moon was as big as a 
round, white platter, and all sorts of in- 
teresting people stayed at that hotel. We 
decided to go. We could swim and play 
tennis, so the circular ran. 

So, we added up our money and bought 
our tickets. We knew that we would need 
some new clothes for fall, but we de- 
cided to wear our old ones and get more 
summer ones. The hotel was going to 
be quite grand. 

So, we took the train and rode and 
rode and rode. 

We arrived. There wasn’t a station 
bus to meet us. Everything was very 
quiet. We found a man with a wheel- 
barrow, who said he knew where the 
hotel was, so he rolled our bags down 
the street and we followed after. 

The lake was all right. So was the 
moon. But we discovered that we had 
the whole hotel to ourselves, almost. Only 
five or six other people were there. There 
wasn’t anything to do. It stormed. Crawl- 
ing things ran around the room. 

And we laughed until we couldn’t 
laugh any more at the new dresses which 
we had bought and didn’t wear. We were 
still laughing when we went down to 
dinner. Somehow or other, we had to 
talk about it. 

And because we did, we got to know 
the few other people who were there, and 
for the one day and two nights we 
stayed, of that two weeks’ vacation, we 
had such a good time that we still laugh 
about it. 

Then the other hotel guests were leav- 
ing. We didn’t like the idea of the place 
all to ourselves, so we came home. 

‘A disappointing vacation, some people 
might say. 

But it wasn’t. It was fun. We had a 
better time and we have remembered it 
much longer than we would have if 
everything had gone according to the 
pamphlets which some enterprising pub- 
licity agent had sent out. 

If we had cried and thought of the 
money that couldn’t take us any place 
else because it was spent, we wouldn’t 
have enjoyed it. But somehow or other 
our sense of humor stayed on the job 
and saved us. And we all three would 
like to go back some day. 

You have done the same thing. 

If you can laugh at yourself, you 
neither worry whether people laugh at 
you or with you. You enjoy any event 
more than they.—Girlhood Days. 


TRYPHOSA THE SECOND 
By Susan Hubbard Martin 


Miss LUCRETIA was sweeping her front 
porch, when suddenly she stopped. There, 
coming up the walk, was a little girl in 
a shabby sweater, hat pushed off her 
face, and shoes that bore the mark of 
much hard wear. She wore no gloves, 
and her small hands were rough and 
chapped. 

“How do you do, Miss Lucretia?” said 
the little girl. 

Miss Lucretia, stern and forbidding in 
her clean house-gown and stiffly starched 
apron, did not reply. But the shabby lit- 
tle girl still kept smiling. 

“It’s a nice morning, isn’t it?” she 
added. 

Miss Lucretia regarded her. 

“The morning’s nice enough,” she re- 
plied sternly. “There’s nothing the mat- 
ter with the weather. What is your 
name?” she asked, fixing a stern eye on 
the little girl. “I don’t remember seeing 
you before.” 

“You haven’t. But I’ve seen you sev- 
eral times,’ was the quick answer. “Of 
course, you wouldn’t be expected to notice 
me, I’m so small. But you asked me about 
my name, didn’t you? It’s Tryphosa. 
Tryphosa Allen. I’m named after the 
Tryphosa in the Bible, who labored in 
the Lord.” 

“Bless me!” cried Miss Lucretia, 
startled for a moment out of her usual 
forbidding demeanor. “Bless my soul!” 

She paused. 

“Can I do anything for you?” she 
asked, softened in spite of herself as she 
looked at the little girl in the worn shoes 
and faded sweater. 

The little girl smiled at her. 

“T hope you can,” she returned politely. 
“T came to see if you wouldn’t. You see, 
mother sent me over te the missionary 
meeting yesterday with some sandwiches, 
and after I got there I stayed awhile. I 
like missionary meetings ever so much. 
Don’t you, Miss Lucretia?” 

Miss Lucretia for a moment was too 
amazed to reply. 

“T guess they’re all right,” she man- 
aged to say finally. “I don’t go to ’em, 
though; I’ve got something else to do.” 

“Well,” went on the little girl, “they 
were all talking about the missionary 
over at the Higby House who had the 
operation. And she isn’t well yet. Mrs. 
Manly, the president, said she’d like to 
invite her to her house, only she didn’t 
have a spare room. Mrs. Morris said 
she would, only her children were so 
noisy, she knew she’d be just as well off 
in the Higby House. Mrs. Parsons said 
she would invite her, only her husband 
was out of work, and they already had 
a big grocery bill. Then they began to 
talk about you. They said you had such 
a beautiful blue guest room, but that no- 
body ever slept in it. And they wished 
you’d invite the missionary to stay with 
you, only they knew you wouldn’t.” 
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Miss Lucretia flushed an angry red. 

“They said no one ever slept in my 

_blue room, did they?” she retorted. “Well, 
I like their nerve!” 

The little girl in the faded sweater 
studied the angry face for a moment. 

“I thought I’d come up and ask you 
myself, if you wouldn’t invite the mis- 
sionary to stay with you until she gets 
better. The Higby House ain’t a good 
place for a person after he’s had an 
operation.” 

Miss Lucretia stared again. 

“You’re a queer child,’ she said. 
“You’re too old for your years.” 

There was a silence. 

Miss Lucretia broke it. 

“T don’t thank those women for dis- 
cussing me and my blue room, and at a 
missionary meeting, too,” she went on. 
“If they’d study the needs of the hea- 
then, it would be much more becoming. 
If my blue room stands empty till doom’s 
day, it’s nothing to them.” 

The little girl in the shabby sweater 
looked at her. 

“Yes, but think how nice to feel you’re 
helping someone to get well. Especially 
a missionary,” she said suddenly. “I 
guess most of ’em have awful hard times 
on those foreign fields. There’s tigers 
over there. Did you know that?” 

“No, I didn’t,” returned Miss Lucretia, 
still grimly. “But it ain’t your business 
or mine either, as far as I can see. If 
they want to go over there, they got to 
take their chance.” 

“You don’t think, then, you’d feel like 
inviting the missionary to spend a few 
weeks with you?” asked the little girl. 

“Tf I do, Pll let you know about it,” 
said Miss Lucretia, energetically taking 
up her broom. “And as for you, you’d 
better be running along; I’m busy.” 

“T will,” answered the little girl in the 
shabby sweater. “I’ll go now. But I do 
hope you’ll invite the missionary to get 
well in your beautiful blue room.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”” ejaculated Miss Lu- 

_ceretia. “Seems to me my blue room’s a 
matter of everybody’s business, when it 
ought to be nobody’s but mine.” 

The next moment, with a wave of her 
hand, the little girl went down the path, 
and was lost to sight at the end of the 
road. 

“Tryphosa! Who labored in the Lord,” 
murmured Miss Lucretia. “Bless me, 
what a quaint little girl she was! And 
those women said no one ever slept in 
my blue room. That’s a nice way to con- 
duct a missionary meeting, I must say. 
Talking about one’s neighbors.” 

But as she went in to finish her morn- 
ing’s work, Miss Lucretia was haunted 
by a child’s sweet smile. All at once, in 
the midst of washing the breakfast 
dishes, she reached for her Bible and 
turned to the sixteenth chapter of Ro- 
mans, twelfth verse, and read aloud, as 
she stood there: “ ‘Salute Tryphena and 
Tryphosa who labor in the Lord.’ 

“Tf there weren’t two of ’em,’’ she com- 
mented as she put the Bible back on the 
stand. “One of ’em’s enough for me at 
my time of life. What a queer child she 
was! ‘I’m named after the Tryphosa in 
the Bible, who labored in the Lord,’ she 
said. I can hear her say it yet.” 

(To be concluded) 
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HABITS 


A GOOD PERSON has good habits, and a 
bad person has bad habits. And our 
habits are made when we are very 
young. Our brains, when we are little 
children, are just like fluffy snow. You 
know how soft and smooth new-fallen 
snow is. Then you see a pair of little 
feet running across the snow and you 
have footprints in the snow. Then those 
same little feet travel back over the 
same tracks and return, and by and by 
there is a path in the snow. Now, 
thoughts and acts and words, repeated 
again and again, make tracks in our 
brain and in our soul, and these paths, 
when they become well beaten, are hab- 
its. Habits are the paths our thoughts 
and actions take. 

An old farmer, who was a regular 
church-goer, had the following experi- 
ence: One Sunday morning, as usual, he 
was getting ready for church, and had 
harnessed up old Dolly and hitched her 
to the buggy and then gone in to wash 


his hands, put on his coat and take a 


last look at himself in the glass. 

When he came out, Dolly was gone. 
She was nowhere to be seen. He looked 
in the shed and in the field and behind 
the barn, but there was no Dolly. Where 
do you think she was? Well, the farmer 
found out soon afterward when, in order 
not to miss his church, he went there on 
foot. She had gone off herself with the 
empty buggy to church, and the farmer 
found her looking over the fence, listen- 
ing to the first hymn. Old Dolly, better 
than most people, had good, old-fash- 
ioned habits of church-going, and she 
had a fine habit of being on time. 

If you will take your New Testament, 
you will find that three times we are told 
about the habits of Jesus. When He was 
twelve years old we read that, accord- 
ing to habit, He went up to Jerusalem 
to the feast. When He became a full- 
grown man He returned from His work 
to His own village at Nazareth, and 
there, according to His habit, He en- 
tered into the little synagogue and took 
part in the service. Then, near the close 
of His life, we read that, according to 
His habit, He went out into the Mount 
of Olives to pray. These were Jesus’ 
habits. He had good home habits, good 
church habits and good prayer habits. 
You will find in Luke all the verses tell- 
ing about Christ’s habits. You will not 
find the word “habit,” but the word “cus- 
tom,” which means the same. And then 
sit down and count over your habits, and 
ask yourself if you have good church 
habits, good prayer habits, good study 
habits—for your habits are just your- 
self.—A dapted. 


RED AND GREEN AND 
YELLOW 


GRANDMOTHER sat watching the bright 
autumn leaves as the wind carried them 
merrily through the air. 

Marjorie, who was studying nearby, 
noticed how thoughtful grandmother 
seemed, and she felt sure she would like 
to know the messages forming in that 
dear head. 
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“A penny for your thoughts,” she 
called gaily. 

Grandmother turned with a smile. 

“T was just thinking how much your 
friends are like those bright leaves out- 
side. Take Jessica, for instance. She 
is like a glowing red one. Every time 
she comes into the house I notice that 
all she does is done so earnestly, and her 
kindness to an old lady like myself makes 
my heart grow warm and bright. 

“Now, Edith resembles the leaves 
which forever keep their fresh, green 
appearance until they fall. She always 
looks so neat and fresh, no matter how 
much she has been working or playing. 
Then, you remember, when Bennie set 
the tablecloth on fire while she was visit- 
ing you, she kept so cool and calm, and 
had the flames smothered with a rug 
almost instantly. 

“Laurine is truly as much a ray of 
sunshine as those sunny, yellow leaves. 
She has a smile for everyone, and I have 
noticed how quickly the neighbors send 
for Laurine when they are sick or in 
trouble. They say she can cheer them up 
better than anyone else. 

“We need these different kinds of 
girls to make life perfect, as much as 
we need the different colored leaves to 
form a perfect autumn coloring,’ Grand- 
mother concluded. 

“Thank you, grandmother,” exclaimed 
Marjorie, squeezing her hand. “The 
very first chance I have, I am going to 
tell the girls what you have said, and I 
know it will make them happy.” 

—L. A.C. 


“TM BUT A COG in life’s vast wheel, 
That daily makes the same old trip, 
Yet what a joy it is to feel 
That but for me the wheel might 
slip! 
’Tis something, after all, to jog 
Along and be a first-class cog.” 


SMILES 
So Would We 


“TEACHER—Now, Tom, hold your head 
up and shoulders back—you’d like to 
have a fine carriage when you’re a man, 
wouldn’t you?’ 

“Tom—Well, I’d rather have an air- 
plane.’ ” 


LONG-LIVED SOAP BUBBLES 


SOAP BUBBLES, which will last for 
hours and will not burst when they come 
in contact with damp cloth or dry wool, 
may be blown if a small amount of 
glycerine is added to the soap solution. 

An effective solution for blowing per- 
manent bubbles is made by dissolving 
one-half ounce of castile soap in six and 
one-half ounces of distilled water to 
which four ounces of glycerine is added, 
after which the solution is thoroughly 
mixed. 

Bubbles blown onto a dry wool cloth 
and protected from heat and evaporation 
by a glass cover will frequently hold 
their shape for several days.—The Bond. 
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BECOMING A CHRISTIAN 


A Jailor’s Conversion Is a Type of All Conversions 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Acts 16: 22-34; Philippians 3: 7-14. Sunday School Lesson for October 11 


THERE MUST be a turning away from a 
life dominated by evil to a life ruled by 
Christ, if a sinner is to become a Chris- 
tian. This process of turning is conver- 
sion, whether it be a sudden or a grad- 
ual process. As the record goes, the con- 
version of the Philippian jailor was un- 
expected and sudden, but how long he 
had known something about the Gospel 
and how much he had considered the mes- 
sage of the apostles before he was sud- 
denly brought to face a decision cannot 
be known. What happened to him was 
that he heard the Gospel, at least some 
of it, was impelled to confess his own 
lack of righteousness, maybe his sins, 
professed dependence on Christ for sal- 
vation, and witnessed to his faith by 
allowing himself to be baptized. These 
are about the steps all must take, though 
their circumstances may be different 
from the jailor’s. Outward conditions 
may modify a man’s approach and re- 
action, but basically his forsaking sin 
and accepting Christ are according to 
divinely prescribed principles. 


Surprised 


The earthquake was a surprise; it 
came unscheduled. The calm attitude of 
Paul and Silas was a surprise. Paul’s 
assurance that no prisoner had run away, 
though his bonds were broken and the 
prison was no longer a barrier between 
him and freedom, was a surprise. Sur- 
prise gripped the jailor’s attention. He 
was puzzled over the whole affair; but his 
surprise opened the way for him to get 
hold of the cause of the confidence of the 
two prisoners whom he had been spe- 
cially charged to hold under strong 
guard. For the moment, the jailor could 
dismiss all fear concerning his official 
position. Rome’s rule demanding his life 
if any prisoner escaped was not threat- 
ening him. His mind was open for sug- 
gestions. His heart reached out for what- 
ever solution these prisoners could offer 
for his salvation. Somehow this jailor 
must have been thinking of salvation in 
terms of the preaching of Paul and Silas. 
The wrecking of the prison cost Rome 


something, but it put the jailor on the - 


road to being saved through faith in 
Jesus Christ. 
Saved 


No more vital question can be asked 
than that of the jailor: “Sirs, what must 
I do to be saved?” No matter what false 
conceptions he had of being saved, or 
how much stress he put on doing some- 
thing to buy his right to be saved, his 
question indicated a docile disposition 
regarding his own salvation. No fuller 
answer can be given to his question than 
the jailor received from the apostles: 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” How 
could he believe without a preacher, 
someone to tell him and explain to him 
the Gospel? But the preacher was there, 


able and ready to make clear to him the 
significance of believing on Christ. We 
may assume that Paul was quick to talk 
to him and his household, giving a prac- 
tical, usable interpretation of what is in- 
volved in belief in Christ. The jailor 
must have been an apt pupil, eager and 
quick to learn. He accepted the truth as 
it is in Christ Jesus and appropriated it 
to his own case. It was the quieting mes- 
sage for his perplexed soul. It supplanted 
all he had depended upon in his former 
religion. He stepped out of the limita- 
tions of paganism into the liberty of the 
children of God. In short, the jailor was 
saved. His conversion had been thor- 
ough. The Gospel as spoken by Paul and 
Silas and as applied to the jailor by the 
Holy Spirit, had turned him into the new 
path that leads to Christian life. 


Satisfied 


We cannot follow the jailor’s record 
farther. It is not a wild assumption to 
think that he, with Lydia, the two con- 
verts to Christianity in Philippi, were 
eager hearers of the epistle Paul later 
wrote to the Philippians. We believe he 
was satisfied with Christ and the new way 
of religious life. He was considered fit 
for baptism. Paul’s teaching must have 
emphasized baptism as essential. The 
jailor evidently desired to meet every re- 
quirement. Something of the fruit of 
faith in Christ must have been indicated 
in Paul’s teaching. Immediately the jailor 
volunteered to treat his former prison- 
ers with utmost kindness, giving careful 
consideration to their comfort. He put 
aside racial and national prejudice and 
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THINK OF THESE 


IT MAY COST exposure to seek the con- 
version of others, but God cares for His 
workers. 


Faith in Christ is the way to Christian 
life; Christian living is the proof of a 
converted life. 


There is no interim between becoming 
a Christian and starting to practice 
Christian living. 


Christian life is a source of joy, and 
the more this joy is experienced the more 
zealous we become in serving Him. 


The way to becoming a Christian is a 
completed road. It needs no repairs. It 
has no detours. 
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had them as guests in his home and at 
his table. The practical fruits of a Chris- 
tian. life were quickly matured in the 
converted jailor’s conduct. No-doubt he 
gave up much to become a Christian. 
Being a Roman official having access to 
many emoluments of his office, having a 
social and political standing much cov- 
eted in those days—maybe much of these 
had to be put aside. If he ever reflected 
on these matters, he must have put aside 
all such thinking when he learned Paul’s 
personal attitude toward what he had 
given up when he became a Christian: 
“What things were gain to me, those I 
counted loss for Christ.” He must have 
learned, too, that he had not yet reached 
the limit of possibilities in Christian liv- 
ing, as he heard Paul’s letter read, in 
which Paul dismissed all notion of being 
contented with what he had attained. 
Paul was ever pressing “toward the mark 
of the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” So while the jailor was 
satisfied to become a Christian, he must 
have soon learned that he must not be 
satisfied with stopping short of con- 
tinuance in advancement in the Chris- 
tian life. 


GOD’S LABOR PROBLEM 


GoD HAS a special work to do today. 
It is not a new work, but it is so far 
from finished that He must be deeply 
concerned about it. Once He created a 
world for the welfare of man and fur- 
nished it completely. But man disap- 
pointed Him. Man departed from God 
and lost his way back to God. God had 
so endowed him that he never lost the 
desire to return to God. God, knowing 
man’s inability to find his way back, sent 
a message of love to him asking him to 
forsake his evil ways and seek restora- 
tion to God. God made all this possible 
through His Son Whom He sent into the 
world. But His Son entrusted the an- 
nouncement of God’s plan to such per- 
sons as had heard of the plan, accepted 
its terms for themselves, and believed 
they were divinely requested to be mes- 
sengers of God’s plan for all the world. 
These are God’s workers, obligated to 
finish the work He gave them to do. 

But God has a labor problem. He needs 
more workers; He needs better workers; 
He needs dependable workers. Because 
these needs are not being fully met, God’s 
labor problem is serious. God wants the 
work done, but dependable workers are 
too few for the work. Now, what does 
this suggest to us of the church and 
the church school? It certainly starts us 
on a personal examination to ascertain 
whether any of us who are in His church 
or in a church school are causing God’s 
labor problem to be serious. We may well 
ask ourselves if anything of God’s work 
is being neglected through idleness or 
indifference of ours. 

For the cultivation of qualified work- 
ers, at least this may be regarded as one 
of its purposes, the church was estab- 
lished. For the more: effective work of 
each one in the church, schools have been 
organized. The training school for work- 
ers for God—this is what we should re- 
gard the church as being. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHAT THE LUTHER 
LEAGUE OFFERS 
THE CHURCH 


II Trimotuy 2: 1-7 


OvR TOPIC is substituted for the one 
scheduled in deference to certain critics 
of the topic system of the Luther League. 
Our League leaders answered some 
rather sweeping criticisms by suggesting 
that substitute topics be submitted by 
anyone who would care to aid in improv- 
ing the system. This topic was the only 
one submitted that could be used and 
there were very few replies to the chal- 
lenge. A constructive critic is one who 
sees what is lacking and supplies it. A 
negative critic is one who only sees what 
is lacking. 

Every topic system is open to. crit- 
icism. The topics of the Luther League 
originate in a joint committee of Lu- 
theran young people’s organizations rep- 
resenting many general synods. No set 
system of topics will ever suit every sit- 
uation. It is the right of any local 
League to substitute topics wherever it 
seems wise. The officials of the Luther 
League of America never have objected 
to such substitutions. In fact, they en- 
courage them when they will provide 
more timely and vital subjects of discus- 
sion for the local League. There will 
continue to be a real need for a general 
program of topics selected with a view to 
average needs throughout the whole 
church. The offering of a better topic 
or even a better series of topics for a 
month or two, cannot solve the problem 
of a comprehensive program of topics 
for the whole church. The system we 
now use seems to be as well fitted for 
this purpose as any that has yet been 
devised. Over a quarter of a century ago 
when we first entered League work the 
topics system of that by-gone age was 
under fire. It will continue to invite big 
and little guns. Some day there may be 
a better plan. Constructive criticisms are 
an aid to the finding of that better plan. 


Church Leadership of Tomorrow 

The youth group in any organization 
offers an opportunity to make over the 
organization itself. If we study the adult 
church of our day and discover some of 
the faults that keep it from being its 
best, we may find just the things neces- 
sary for the youth program of our day. 
We can change the church of 1950 by 
changing the church youth of 1936. 

Many of those who today shape the 
program of the United Lutheran Church 
were trained in the Luther League. From 
President Knubel on down through the 
roll of officers, clerical and lay, in the 
United Lutheran Church and the con- 
stituent synods, there is a surprising 
number of leaders who formerly were 
state and national leaders in the Luther 
League movement. The measure of their 
efficiency in office is a constant testimony 
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to the value of the Luther League to the 
church. With the enlargement of the 
League in recent years this will be in- 
creasingly true of our future leadership. 

We are concerned now with the pos- 
sibility of correcting known faults in the 
church by means of our Luther League 
program. What does the church need 
that the Luther League can offer? The 
church needs a deepened spiritual life, a 
clearer knowledge, greater consecration 
and more efficiency in her organized life. 
Let us see how the Luther League seeks 
to meet these needs. 


Deepened Spiritual Life 

In a searching series of articles in THE 
LUTHERAN this summer Prof. A. R. 
Wentz, Ph.D., D.D., pointed out the ten- 
dency to secularism in the chureh and 
world. When we live for earthly goals 
and measure things by earthly standards 
we are yielding to the secular. Spiritual 
values are lost. Eternity does not count. 
The Luther League includes in its pro- 
gram the urge to daily devotions, to pri- 
vate and public prayer, to the carrying 
and reading of the Testament daily, to 
the thoughtful discussion of religious 
problems and to faithful attendance at 
the services of God’s house. 

Confirmation has meant graduation 
out of active Christian duties to thou- 
sands upon thousands of our Lutheran 
young folks. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the number that have been kept 
faithful after confirmation by the Luther 
League. The Luther League offers the 
church real aid in the cultivation of spir- 
itual attitudes in the hearts of her com- 
ing leadership. 


Clearer Knowledge 

There is a real dearth of intelligent 
Christians. The heart may be devoted to 
Christ in some measure, yet the mind has 
never followed the heart. The Luther 
League offers an educational program 
that is vital and effective. By the side 
of the church school, the League takes 
its place among the approved agencies of 
education in our church. Building upon 
the catechetical instruction given by the 
pastor, the League seeks to lead youth 
into a constantly growing knowledge of 
God, of God’s Word, the church and her 
history and doctrines, of the world and 
its tragic need of Christ, of the social 
implications of our faith, of our own per- 
sonal soul needs and of our place in the 
program of Christian service. 

The weekly devotional meetings are 
keyed to topics that invite thoughtful dis- 
cussion. Study groups, reading courses, 
conferences and conventions all are 
means to a clearer knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth and duty. They are helping 
to provide a more intelligent leadership 
in the coming church. 


Greater Consecration 


J . . 
The resources of our Christian people 
have never been realized. Even in a time 


of depression there was money enough 
and there were talents enough in Chris- 
tian possession to have kept the work of 
the Kingdom at “full speed ahead!” It 
is a sure sign of secularism when young 
men, prepared to preach, must mark time 
in idleness because there are not the 
funds to employ them in the missionary 
program of the church. Christian people 
do not love their Christ enough and they 
love themselves too well. 

The missionary and life service de- 
partments of the Luther League are con- 
stantly calling the church youth to 
greater consecration. Missionary objec- 
tives such as the Japanese Seminary, the 
Bible Training School in Puerto Rico and 
the present Church and Social Center in 
China call for sacrifice. The League 
youth have a long distance to go before 
they can be said to have “given till it 
hurt.” But they are learning each year 
the joy of sharing their Christ with the 
youth of other nations. 

We attended Luther League conven- 
tions this summer in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and North Carolina. The Life 
Service Flags alone were a thrilling dem- 
onstration of personal consecration. 


More Efficiency 


As an organization the church has its 
weaknesses. Many cry out against over- 
organization who really mean bad or- 
ganization. Methods of work are impor- 
tant. The Luther League seeks to de- 
velop an efficient organization. We have 
had many, varied responsibilities in the 
church which have required correspond- 
ence with our Luther League workers. 
The comparison is in favor of the young 
people. They answer letters, fill out ques- 
tionnaires, compile reports, and keep 
records with a fine degree of efficiency. 
They waste less time in futile discussion 
in conventions. Quotas to them are 
something to be met, not apportionments 
to be wilfully neglected. 

The principles of organization are 
taught to Luther League young folks. 
Through program and age-group depart- 
ments the whole territory of the United 
Lutheran Church is bound together for 
work. From the local Leagues to the 
executives of the Luther League of 
America there is a continuous chain of 
co-operating officers. It is not surprising 
that in several instances former treas- 
urers and presidents of synodical Luther 
Leagues have become treasurers and 
presidents of synods. 

The church’s greatest needs are deep- 
ened spiritual life, clearer knowledge and 
greater consecration. But much of the 
power gained through these will never be 
applied to a sin-shamed world unless 
Christians learn the best possible meth- 
ods of working together. 

* * 4 * 

To LEADERS: Topic date, October 11. 
This topic should be presented in the 
presence of some of the adult leaders of 
the church. Invite them to attend.’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The God Who Speaks 


By Burnett Hillman Streeter. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1986. 
Pages 224. Price, $1.75. 


If there is a God, He must have a pur- 
pose and a plan for the realization of 
His purpose. His plan may be elastic 
and in some measure contingent upon 
man’s response, but there must be some 
plan. To hold otherwise is to deprive 
God of any reality worthy of the name 
God. If, further, God has a plan, He 
must have a way of communicating it, 
or immediate aspects of it, to men; other- 
wise there can be no possibility of re- 
sponse and co-operation on man’s part. 
History shows that God has communi- 
cated and does communicate with men, 
provided certain divinely ordained con- 
ditions are met. There come times when 
spiritually-minded and consecrated men 
become aware of God’s purposes for 
them and their fellowmen; when God’s 
plan, or parts of it, are discerned. An 
inner voice, that is definitely the voice of 
God, conveys His message to the spir- 
itually receptive and responsive soul. 

In the Old Testament many instances 
of such divine communication of God’s 
purposes can be seen, particularly in the 
prophets, but also in less conspicuous 
persons. In the New Testament the 
reality of divine communication becomes 
even clearer, pre-eminently in the recep- 
tion of truth and guidance by the proph- 
ets, chief among whom were Paul, the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the author of Revelation. In the 
New Testament, however, the phe- 
nomenon of divine communication is con- 
siderably democratized, so that a much 
larger number of persons experience the 
guidance of the voice within. Christian 
mystics and other spiritually-minded be- 
lievers have had the same experience. 

This experience of the reception of 
divine guidance can become the experi- 
ence of any Christian, provided he sur- 
renders himself absolutely to the Divine, 
confesses sincerely his own sinfulness 
and unworthiness, lives in intimate fel- 
lowship with other spiritually-minded 
persons, and is willing to make sacrifices 
and to suffer utter humiliation for God’s 
purposes. 


Because of human limitations there is- 


an ever-present danger that men may 
confuse their own desires and “hap- 
hazard suggestions from the depths of 
the sub-conscious” with the true voice 
of God within. Therefore, it is essential 
that those things which are believed to 
be divine communications be subjected to 
the judgment of the fellowship of be- 
lievers for final testing. Only such things 
as receive the endorsement of the religious 
community can be relied on as true guid- 
ances; at least, so it would seem. 

In this way, then, God’s purposes are 
communicated to men, and they are led 
to responsive co-operation in the fulfill- 
ment of God’s plan. 

This, in barest outline, seems to the 
reviewer to be the central line of thought 
in this very interesting and suggestive 


series of the “Warburton Lectures.” In 
the main the author’s treatment is fairly 
convincing, though at times there seems 
to be a tendency to stretch substantial 
positions a bit in order that they may be 
made to furnish an ample foundation for 
certain beliefs and practices of the ‘“Ox- 
ford Group,” for whose tenets these lec- 
tures seem to be a sort of apologia. For 
example, after maintaining that the in- 
dividual’s conviction of divine guidance 
cannot be accepted without reference to 
the spiritual discernment of the religious 
community, the author seems to be sat- 
isfied to have religious experience checked 
by reference to even a single individual. 

It is precisely at this point that the re- 
viewer finds his greatest difficulty with 
the learned provost’s position and with 
the very similar position of the “Oxford 
Group.” If individuals must have their 
conviction of guidance checked by the re- 
ligious community, to which religious 
community are they to go for judgment? 
And have not whole religious communi- 
ties been known to be utterly wrong in 
their corporate conviction of the right- 
ness of certain “revelations”? And, if 
God speaks to an _ individual—really 
speaks to him, in any kind of voice what- 
soever—will not that individual know it 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt? 
Will he not know it even if the religious 
community unanimously holds that his 
guidance was not the voice of God, but 
some suggestions from the depths of his 
own sub-conscious mjnd? There are nu- 
merous such questions which the lectures 
do not, in the reviewer’s judgment, satis- 
factorily answer. 

This criticism should not be permitted 
to detract one iota from the merits of 
the volume, which are many. It is the 
best defense, whether wittingly or not, 
of the main positions of the “Oxford 
Group” which the reviewer has seen. But 
apart from this, it contains many sound 
insights into matters which are of essen- 
tial significance to the life of believers 
and to the life of the church—matters 
which the church has insufficiently em- 
phasized, and which, because of this un- 
der-emphasis, have given rise to such 
movements as that represented by the 
“Oxford Group.” The book deserves care- 
ful, sympathetic, and discriminating 
reading. PauL J. How. 


Going to College 
By the Staff of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. Price, 50 cents. 


This volume of ninety-six pages will 
be welcomed by thousands of students, 
parents, pastors, professors and church 
leaders throughout the world. 

The aim of the writers is to give the 
youth of the colleges and universities a 
“Christian view of life” in order to be- 
come the type of personalities intended 
by their Creator in this confused world 
of ours. Without a doubt it will be of 
great aid to each student as the tran- 
sition is made from the life at home to 
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the life in the college and university, and 
will help every one to preserve his Chris- 
tian principles of life. 

In ten brief but illuminating chapters 
it charts the student’s life amid his new 
surroundings. The student is first to 
make an inventory of his own life in re- 


‘lation to God, to others and to himself. 


Having done this he is led out into new 
experierices where he faces the future 
life, and is told what are “The Majors” 
and “The Minors” of knowledge and 
principles of safe life building. His con- 
duct at college is discussed, telling him 
why some college students fail, and why 
others are most successful. It gives some 
rules of effective conduct and study 
which lead to happy triumphs. 

“Going to College” is not simply to get 
acquainted with books, but to meet other 
personalities, and to make wise choices 
on the campus where many forms of 
activities present themselves. It suggests 
to the new student how to keep physically 
fit, mentally alert, and spiritually rich in 
grace. 

In the last two chapters “Sources of 
Strength’ are emphasized. These are 
“Effective Prayer,” “The Proper Use of 
the Bible,” and “The Power of the 
Church” in preparing himself for life’s 
obligations, responsibilities and services. 

As the student reads this book he will 
soon discover that the writers are not 
only college and university trained men 
and women but experts in moulding the 
minds and hearts of the youth of this 
age. The whole church is deeply grateful 
to the able staff of the Board of Educa- 
tion for this timely and helpful work. 

G. FRANKLIN GEHR. 


Evangelism in a Changing World 


By Ambrose M. Bailey, D.D. 1936. 
Round Table Press, Inc., New York. 
Pages 144. Price, $1.50. 


This book is a strong plea for the re- 
newal of the witnessing power of the 
Christian Church. The author believes 
that the time for thought only is past 
and the time for definite action has 
come. “For this hour has evangelism 
waited.” The burden of this presenta- 
tion is a call to a Christian evangelism 
that is ‘a joyous, ceaseless propaganda,” 
a telling of the good news of God “with 
conviction, convincingly.” 

The first chapter reviews the “secrets” 
of the great historic revivals of religion. 
These he vividly shows through biograph- 
ical references to have been evangelism 
through song, prayer, thought, experi- 
ence, preaching, and a sense of duty. 
Attention is called to the kind of world, 
with its changing social order, to which 
the work of evangelism is to be applied. 
The present uncultivated assets of con- 
gregations are also indicated. To those 
disheartened in the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions the chapter on “The Great Com- 
mission” will be inspiring and reward- 
ing, and to the personal worker, ap- 
proaching an awakened soul, much prac- 
tical advice is offered. Pastors and 
church workers in general would find 
much wholesome stimulation in reading 
this book. HENRY MANKEN, JR. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


AFTER CHURCH 


September 7, 1936. 
Dear Editor: 

IN OUR church service yesterday our 
pastor sounded a call for a new begin- 
ning, after the relaxation of the sum- 
mer months. He launched a definite pro- 
gram for Parish Education Month by 
calling for pledges for Sunday school 
rooms and left with us the thought that 
the world’s greatest business is not 
manufacturing or some other pursuit, 
but education. On the strength of the 
sermon, I began trying to clarify my own 
thinking and objectives for some sort of 
“new start,” and found nearly all 
thoughts shaping themselves into an- 
swers to one simply expressed question, 
“What do I look to Jesus for?” 

I do not believe the question represents 
a selfish attitude, since in a real sense 
we have nothing to give to God. The 
question subordinates one’s thinking to 
Jesus, and makes Him the source. and 
center of all—which perhaps is the 
strongest argument in favor of the 
church school as against the state school. 
One of Luther’s strongest points was 
John 15:5, “Apart from me ye can do 
nothing.” Considered in this light, the 
question represents a Scriptural attitude 
and one characteristically Lutheran. And 
so I would like to find one or two an- 
swers to the question for myself. 

First, Salvation. The word salvation 
is not a hackneyed term to anyone who 
has seen an actual sinner lifted up 
through the power of Christianity to 
true manhood or womanhood. Nor to one 
who studies, for instance St. Paul, whose 
self-righteousness was fully justified in 
the sense that he had been righteous 
from his yduth up and did not feel the 
need of God’s mercy. He was shorn of 
his own righteousness in order that he 
might wear only the righteousness of 
Jesus, without which he could not be 
saved. It is salvation, then, that I look 
to Jesus for. 

Second, Protection from enemies. The 
problem of why innocence suffers has 
never been settled; so little has it been 
settled that the average person does not 
believe that it suffers. The life that is hid 
with Christ in God is an inner sanctum 
of beauty. One may not be able to ex- 
press that beauty in a psalm, a song or 
a painting, but it is known to God. This 
life is in God’s hand and, through the 
mediation of Jesus, nothing can ever 
pluck it out. There is a well-known pic- 
ture, showing two children on the edge 
of a cliff, their guardian angel close in 
the background. I not only look to 
Jesus for protection from the enemies of 
righteousness of whose existence I am 
aware, but from those that I do not know. 
Both the danger and His intervention, 
doubtless, are often unknown to me. 

Lastly, Life itself. What is this life 
which is supposed to be the flower of 
salvation? Can one set aside wealth, 
health, pleasure, social popularity? Is 
one chasing a phantom when these 
things are set aside or disregarded? To 


me personally, the fuller life is the soul’s 
creativeness stretched full length—what- 
ever the soul’s capacity may be. I would 
remember God as the creator—without 
Him nothing was made that was made. 
The “hundred best books, the hundred 
best pictures, the hundred greatest 
strains of music, are all in it, all derived 
from it” (the Bible, the creative Word). 
No artist ever painted a picture as beau- 
tiful as God in the scenes of nature. No 
poet or writer has ever written anything 
comparable to the Bible. No architect 
has ever built a cathedral as wonderful 
as God’s handiwork of earth, sea and 
firmament. Would I read a book? Then 
let Jesus make the selection. Would I 
buy a painting? Then let Jesus be my 
inspiration. Would I admire this archi- 
tectural beauty or that? .Then let Jesus, 
through the creative ideals of Chris- 
tianity, be my guide. 

These are the answers that I found to 
the question. I look for these things not 
next year or even next month, but to- 
day. Assured of them through the prom- 
ises of Jesus, I can find something of 
beauty in the drabness of everyday 
scenes, and into that inner sanctum of 
life nothing but the beautiful need enter. 
This realization of one’s absolute de- 
pendence upon Jesus is, to my way of 
thinking, the heart of true education. 

Mrs. C. HERVEY WISE. 


LUTHERAN LITERATURE 
ABSENT 


SOME TIME ago a woman gave me a 
“tract.” I wondered. No member of my 
church ever gave me one. So I made a 
survey. Took the first one hundred adults 
who came into my office and asked them 
about literature distributed by their 
churches. And I was surprised. Lu- 
theran and Episcopal folks seem never 
to have heard of such a thing. Bap- 
tists knew all about it and are shower- 
ing me with reading material. Several 
Catholic friends brought me all sorts of 
oddly illustrated pamphlets. Members of 
the “Nazarene” sect brought me reading 
matter and sent a missionary worker to 
see me. So I asked members of my church 
if they could tell me where I could get 
such material, but no one seemed to 
know, except that monthly and quarterly 
statements are usually accompanied by 
a folder. 

At the “bus” station I find plenty of 
Christian Science and Baptist and Pres- 
byterian literature—no Lutheran. 

At the Y. M. C. A. I find Presbyterian 
and Baptist and non-denominational lit- 
erature and announcements—no Lu- 
theran. 

Is this peculiar to my section of the 
country? Or is it but a symbol of the 
lethargy of the Lutheran Church? There 
are such glowing accounts of the activ- 
ities of the Lutheran Church in THE 
LUTHERAN, and such lack of interest in 


the field. I wonder. 
AN INTERESTED LAYMAN. 
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ENGLISH OR JAPANESE IN 
CHINA? 


By Benjamin C, Fan 


RECENTLY in Tsingtao such establish- 
ments as private schools for the study 
of the Japanese language and short 
course Japanese evening classes have 
sprung up like mushrooms. In almost 
every street such institutions can be 
found. The Chinese newspapers con- 
stantly carry advertisements announcing 
the opening of still new ones and posters 
inviting the enrollment of students crowd 
the public poster boards. A friend of 
mine, who for a number of years suc- 
cessfully conducted an English class, re- 
cently told me that he had been obliged 
to suspend teaching English owing to 
lack of demand. 

He had secured the assistance of a 
Japanese teacher and commenced teach- 
ing the Japanese language with the re- 
sult that in a few days his classroom was 
full to capacity. 

It is reported that in the local govern- 
ment schools the Japanese language has 
been included in the regular curriculum. 

The question arises, why have the 
Chinese students so suddenly turned 
from the study of English to devote 
themselves so fervently to the study of 
Japanese? The reasons given below may 
account, in part, for the change. 

The Customs Service has always been 
attractive to young Chinese. For years 
special stress was laid on English in dif- 
ferentiating between the qualified and 
disqualified among the competitors. This 
desirable service is reported to have 
made a knowledge of Japanese a neces- 
sary qualification of candidates. 

Hence Chinese students who aim to en- 
ter that service must concentrate on 
Japanese, which is necessary, and neglect, 
or ignore English, which has been rele- 
gated to a place of secondary importance. 

Then the rapid increase of Japanese 
business in China may be a factor. Their 
banks, mills, prosperous-looking shops 
give the impression of possible employ- 
ment to many Chinese, if only they can 
acquire Japanese. 

Formerly British and American firms 
were prosperous and did a large busi- 
ness. They have been badly hit. Many 
have closed. Others have curtailed their 
staffs. There is little prospect of them 
being able to offer employment, so why 
qualify for jobs that may never ma- 
terialize? 

Also, some of the young students may 
have political ambitions and desire to 
equip themselves for study in Japanese 
universities and colleges in the hope and 
expectation of securing honourable em- 
ployment upon their return. 

Last, but not least, the policy an- 
nounced by Mr. Shijeri Kawagoe, the 
new Japanese Ambassador to China, of 
joint Sino-Japanese economic develop- 
ment with North China as the scene of 
the first experiment may appeal to the 
Chinese students as promising lucrative 
employment to those who speak Jap- 
anese. 

It would appear that English is likely 
to be supplanted by Japanese. 

—Shantung Pioneer. 
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COMMITTEES FOR THE COLUMBUS CONVENTION 


President Knubel Announces Appointments 


[The name first given is that of the chairman of 
the committee. ] 

(In making the appointments, an ef- 
fort has been made to omit, as far as 
possible, men who were on convention 
committees in 19382 and 1934 as well as 
those who are members of the Executive 
Board and of the Commission of Ad- 
judication or are officials of synods, 
boards, institutions, ete. There are 
almost 540 delegates, and only 200 mem- 
bers of all committees. Should any dele- 
gate appointed be absent from the con- 
vention, his alternate fills his committee 
appointment also.) 


Committee of Reference and Counsel 

This committee is appointed to con- 
sider all general resolutions before they 
are submitted to the convention; to ar- 
range with the president for the hearing 
of representatives sent to the convention; 
generally to assist the president in the 
daily program. 

Rev. Frank M. Urich, D.D., Rev. 
Chalmers E. Frontz, D.D., Rev. O. F. 
Blackwelder, D.D., Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne, 
Rev. E. C. Xander, D.D., Rev. Stanley 
Billheimer, D.D., Rev. A. W. Steinfurth, 
Rev. Alfred L. Grewe, Rev. S. Cooper, 
Rev. H. C. Cordts, Rev. H. A. Anspach, 
Rev. P. H. Roth, Rev. A. L. Dillenbeck, 
D.D. 

Mr. John Greiner, Jr., Mr. 8. Frederick 
Telleen, L. Russell Alden, Esq., Mr. 
Charles C. Culp, Mr. Erle C. Greiner, 
Mr. B. B. Slifer, Mr. A. A. Culler, Mr. 
Erwin H. List, Mr. L. Zimmerman, Mr. 
Otto Nelson, Mr. Fred C. Mueller, Mr. 
Robert Fehr. 


Committee on President’s Report 

Rev. J. Schmieder, Rev. Franklin Clark 
Fry, Rev. G. H. Bechtold, D.D., Rev. 
Arthur H. Schmoyer, Rev. Harry F. 
Baughman, D.D., Rev. V. D. Naugle, 
Rev. H. O. F. Simoleit, Rev. L. O. Cooper- 
rider, Rev. H. Walter Webner, Rey. W. A. 
Reiser, Rev. Andreas Bard, D.D., Rev. 
W. M. Erhard, Rev. John H. Dudde. 

Dr. J. A. Trexler, Mr. Frederick Hen- 
rich, Mr. I. Searles Runyon, Judge J. L. 
Almond, Jr., Mr. A. E. Albright, Mr. 
George Rinkliff, O. F. H. Bert, Sc.D., 
George A. Fisher, Se.D., C. D. Dietterich, 
M.D., Mr. Karl Benson, Mr. Robert 
Inslee, Mr. Ralph H. Schatz. 


Committee on Leave of Absence 

Rev. W. C. Davis, D.D., Rev. George 
Smith Kressley, Litt.D., Rev. William O. 
Bruckner, Rev. W. W. Barkley, Rev. 
Henry Hinspruch, Rey. E. C. Herman, 
D.D., Rev. Harold Mumper, Rev. Paul L. 
Foulk, Rev. H. C. Castor, Rev. A. K. 
Walborn, Rev. J. A. Goeken, Rev. H. O. 
Rhode, Rev. W. L. Wilson. 

Mr. C. A. Rudisill, Mr. A. W. Howard, 
Mr. J. D. W. Zerbst, Mr. George W. 
Hafer, Mr. Roy C. Daugherty, Mr. Oscar 
A. Stoeffels, Mr. Henry J. Herbst, James 
Gregg, Esq., Mr. George Forsythe. 


Committee on Memorials from Constituent 
Synods 

Rey. -P; WasRoth, DoD. Reveille 

Weiskotten, Ph.D., Rev. P. E. Monroe, 


D.D., Rev. Ralph R. Gresh, Rev. George 
A. Greiss, D.D., Rev. Clarence H. Her- 
shey, Rev. C. F. Koch, Rev. A. J. Beil, 
Rev. C. S. Roberts, Rev. R. B. Garten, 
Rev. Paul E. Bishop, Rev. J. H. Dawson, 
Rev. Behrend Mehrtens, Rev. Oscar 
Krauch. 

Hon. James F. Henninger, Mr. Heiby 
W. Ungerer, R. L. Zimmerman, D.D.S., 
Mr. M. P. Moller, Jr., Mr. Harry E. Pugh, 
Mr. A. H. Durboraw, Mr. Wm. Gleichert, 
Mr. C. B. Huntington, Mr. Carl Schulz, 
Mr. L. T. Bang, Mr. J. W. Jouno, Mr. 
Thomas F. Corbett. 


Committee to Nominate Executive Com- 
mittee of Laymen’s Movement 
Rev. J. Luther Sieber, D.D., Rev. A. B. 
J. Lentz, Rev. G. A. Heimann. 
Mr. E. A. Dubard, Mr. August Rinne, 
Mr. Carl B. Merz, Mr. Wynn A. Crouse. 


Committee to Nominate Members of Execu- 
tive Board, Commission of Adjudication 
and Church Papers Committee 

Rev. Lewis C. Manges, D.D., Rev. 
Aden B. MacIntosh, D.D., Rev. V. C. 
Ridenhour, D.D., Rev. Grover E. Swoyer, 
D.D., Rev. George N. Lauffer, Rev. W. C. 
Hanning, Rev. B. R. Lantz, D.D., Rey. 
F. P. Madsen, Rev. G. F. Snyder, D.D. 

Mr. Charles L. Kenyon, Mr. Virgil W. 
Doub, W. T. Stauffer, Esq., Mr. L. C. 
Smith, Mr. William Sachse, Mr. William 
E. Haydon, Mr. Walter Vogt, Mr. Wil- 
liam Rohlfing, Mr. E. F. Joachim. 


Committee to Nominate Members of All 
Other Boards 

Rev. A. J. Traver, D.D., Rev. Harold 
S. Miller, Rev. Karl W. Kinard, Rev. 
E. S. Falkenstein, Rev. R. H. Benting, 
Rev. William J. Hoebel, Rev. C. L. 
Ramme, Rey. Paul A. Putra, Rev. Ivan 
Heft. 

Mr. J. Milton Deck, Mr. M. L. Rhodes, 
Dr. George A. Meyers, Mr. Philip Wolfe, 
Mr. William H. Emhardt, Mr. C. C. 
Goodman, Mr. W. B. Clarke, Mr. Emil 
Sass, Dr. F. C. Christensen. 


Committee on Devotional Services 
Rev. G. Arthur Fry, D.D., Rev. Fred 
J. Fiedler, Rev. Harry P. Miller, Rev. 
Edward L. Keller, Ph.D., Rev. David G. 
Jaxheimer, Rev. J. A. Yount, Rev. C. C. 
Rasmussen, D.D., Rev. Charles M. Teufel, 


-D.D., Rev. George W. Miley, D.D., Rev. 


M. L. Wagner, D.D., Rev. T. Benton 
Peery, S.T.D., Rev. G. I. Melhorn, Rev. 
Luther Hogshead, Rev. Dwight F. 
Putman. 

Mr. Daniel F. Yost, Mr. George E. 
Sjauken, Mr. Frederick W. Stechmann, 
Mr. E. H. Schirmer, Mr. W. K. S. Her- 
shey, Mr. H. C. Ahalt, Mr. O. Roy Frank- 
enfield, Mr. A. M. Hartzell, Mr. Harry B. 
Snyder. 


Committee of Tellers No. 1 


To conduct the election of the president 
and of the secretary, and also the Friday 
elections. 

C. G. Shatzer, Sce.D., Mr. William M. 
Mearig, Mr. Thomas Hickman, Mr. B. B. 
Hare, Dean W. E. Tilberg, Mr. R. E. 
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Mapes, Mr. Harry A. Fritsch, Mr. S. Z.. 
Miller, Prof. H. G. Gebert, Mr. Otto K. 
Jensen, Mr. Ralph C. Klamer, Mr. P. R. 
Boubel, Mr. C. M. Hausknecht, Mr. J. L. 
Berger. 


Committee of. Tellers No. 2 

To conduct the election of the treasurer 
and also the Saturday elections. 

Mr. Fred W. Gravenhorst, Mr. A. 
Metzger, Mr. John Reinhardt, Rev. S. J. 
Flora, Mr. P. Steinbach, Mr. George 
Hilbers, Mr. George F. Kohl, Mr. P. E. 
Richardson, Mr. C. E. Anderson, Mr. 
Ralph Luedtke, Mr. Otto G. Schoenlein,, 
Mr. C. R. Carman, Judge Lawrence F. 
Speckman, Mr. Clyde E. Gerberich, Dr. 
Charles G. Schamu, Mr. C. S. Passavant, 
III. 

Special Committee on Minutes 

(If authorized by the convention, ac- 
cording to a proposition from the Execu- 
tive Board.) 

Rev. Charles A. Puls, Rev. Paul C. 
White, Ph.D., Rev. William L. Stough, 
D.D., Rev. John J. Myers. 


CONFERENCE ON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE AND 
ALLIED ARTS 


AN INTERESTING and important confer- 
ence on this subject will be held in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, Friday, October 9, under the 
auspices of the Associated Bureaus and 
Departments of Church Architecture of 
the United States and Canada. 

There will be morning and afternoon 
sessions, beginning at 10.00 A. M. Dr. 
Luther: D. Reed, professor of Liturgics 
and Church Art in the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, will preside and will give the 
opening address, the subject of which 
will be “Architecture in the Program of 
the Church.” 

The Rt. Rev. William T. Manning of 
the Episcopal Diocese of New York, and 
Dean Milo H. Gates of the cathedral, will 
both speak. Dean Arnauld of the Colum- 
bia University School of Architecture, 
will discuss “The Problem of American 
Church Design.” Professor Francis S. 
Onderdonk of Ann Arbor, Mich., will give 
an illustrated lecture on “Ferro Concrete 
Style in Church Construction.” Dr. Ralph 
Adams Cram of Boston will speak on 
“American Church Design for Today and 
Tomorrow.” Lectures illustrated by lan- 
tern slides and motion pictures will be 
given by Dr. John Angel of New York 
on “The Creation of Sculpture,” Joseph 
G. Reynolds, Jr., of Boston, on “Cathe- 
drals and Cathedral Glass,” and Dr. 
E. M. Conover of New York City on 
“Architecture for Smaller Churches.” Mr. 
Godfrey Hammond, Jr., managing editor 
of the Christian Herald, will speak on 
“Promoting Better Church Architecture.” 

The subjects to be presented, and the 
outstanding list of teachers, architects 
and craftsmen who will speak, should 
attract many clergymen, theological stu- 
dents, architects and craftsmen to the 
conference. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
persons interested. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 
By N. Willison, Litt.D. 


HERE WE ARE in the parsonage at 
Massey en route to Saskatoon. The 
speedometer has already marked off 
about seven hundred fifty miles and we 
are only well started on our twenty-three- 
hundred-mile tour. We plan to cross 
into the United States at Sault Ste. 
Marie and proceed to the Manitoba bor- 
der. After a stop-over in Winnipeg, 
about two laps should take us to Sas- 
katoon. The re-assembling of our home 
will be next on our program, and then 
the work to which I have been called 
must get under way. Of this readers 
of THE LUTHERAN will hear from time 
to time. I regret that maples do not 
thrive at Saskatoon, and someone has 
pointed out that perhaps I had better 
adopt a new headline phrase that will 
at least give recognition to the ubiquitous 
gophers of that region. I must think 
that over. Saskatoon is different, but it 
is Canadian and throbs to the emblems 
of Canadian national sentiment as truly 
as any other part of this great land. 
Maple leavesand beavers remain blazoned 
on the coat of arms. On leaving Hamil- 
ton I was specially asked not to discon- 
tinue the “Maple Leaves and Beavers.” 


We Move West 


It was hard for us to get away from 
Hamilton. In the first place we had to 
explain why we were leaving Trinity 
Church and the bounds of the Canada 
Synod and were moving to the distant 
prairie city of Saskatoon. We are not 
only moving far west but also so far 
north that, if we were traveling in On- 
tario, we should have to take ship on the 
James Bay. People have expressed sur- 
prise and some have even hinted that we 
were deliberately inviting martyrdom. 
Martyrdom? There have been times in 
the history of the church when that word 
possessed a strange fascination. It con- 
notated heroism of the first quality. 
When I think of the missionary pastors 
of the Canadian west I find within me an 
inclination to ascribe to them the hero- 
ism of martyrs, but when I saw them in 
action three years ago I became con- 
vineed that any sentimental sympathy 
was quite unwelcome and out of place. 
The brethren of the great prairie areas 
were as cheerful and happy in the midst 
of their work as it was possible for any 
vocation to make a human being. And 
why should they not be happy? If oppor- 
tunities for service can bring joy to the 
soul of the disciple of the Lord Jesus, 
the great west should resound with halle- 
lujahs. I hope I may be able to catch 
some of that experience when I enter 
upon my new work at Saskatoon—that 
beautiful city in the midst of the gar- 
dens “for which the speech of England 
has no name—the prairies.” Eight years 
of happy life in Hamilton have seemed 
short, but we are not saying “Farewell!” 
—only, “Auf wiedersehen!’”’ There can 
be no looking back, but happy memories 
will remain that will bring the west 
much nearer to the east than any road 
maps can indicate. 

We speak and write about the possi- 
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bilities of the west, but we cannot leave 
out the human factor when we contem- 
plate the development of the resources 
of the west. Someone must put his hand 
to the plough. We are apt to stress dif- 
ficulties when we should emphasize op- 
portunities. In the industrial sphere men 
of means are willing to invest vast sums 
of money, not always because they need 
the dividends that can be expected, but 
because they find a fascination in the 
thought of their money being put to 
work. Men of means will arise who will 
place their money in the missionary and 
educational enterprises of the Canadian 
west because of the sheer joy they will 
derive from the sight of their money at 
work. Science will master physical prob- 
lems; religion must wrestle with the 
spiritual. The Lutheran Church must 
have faith if she would win. Faith? 
Yes, she must believe that she has a 
mission given by the Lord Jesus Him- 
self. Her stalwarts must not only shade 
their eyes with their hands as they gaze 
westward. Like Abraham they must set 
out thither and bring their stuff with 
them. Only then can they claim a share 
in the promise that their seed shall be 
as the stars of heaven. The Lutheran 
Church must have faith to accept for 
herself the logic of her teachings. She 
must have faith in herself so that she 
can venture her resources of men and 
women and means. 


“Together” 

In accepting the presidency of the edu- 
cational institution at Saskatoon, I do 
not regard myself in any sense a hero. 
I am only trying to accept the logic that 
I would like applied to others. The call 
that has come with such remarkable 
unanimity from all the authorities in- 
volved seems to me like a divine call that 
I may not evade. The church need not 


stake much on what I can do: I am mak- : 


ing few promises. The church, however, 
can do much if she will wholeheartedly 
accept for her own life the logic that 
has resulted in the call she has given me. 
The work is committed to the church, 
and she must accept the responsibilities. 
Much faith of a practical kind will be 
needed. We do not get far with pious 
phrases that lack content. Prayer will 
be needed of the kind that places the 
person praying unreservedly at the dis- 
posal of the Lord to Whom he prays. 
Answer to prayer must be sought close 
by as well as from afar. To pray for 
ten thousand dollars for Saskatoon Sem- 
inary and withhold that ten thousand 
that is lying idle somewhere is to pray 
in vain. The church must be obsessed 
with the conviction that “We must do 
these things together.” Together! The 
Lord and all His friends! 

A new conference has been formed in 
the Canada Synod. At a meeting held 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, the “North- 
ern Conference” was organized with the 
Rev. S. Cooper as president and the Rev. 
J. S. Neff as secretary. The brethren 
of this area are hopeful regarding the 
prospects for opening up new fields, and, 
with a conference of their own through 
which special study can be given to the 
needs of their district, the pastors should 
find encouragement. 
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The Biography of a Man with a 
Vision of Woman’s Special Work 
for Women 


Fliedner 
The Faithful | 


By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 


With the equipment of genuine affec- 
tion for every human soul and faith in 
God, Fliedner started the deaconess work 
in Kaiserswerth. From a mustard seed, 
the work grew into a noble tree with its 
roots firmly planted and its branches 
sheltering the poor and needy of many 
lands. The biography of this humble, 
modest man is indeed the history of the 
deaconess work of his time. He was a } 
thoroughly consecrated personality, with 
extraordinary capacity for work and un- 
usual talent for organization and admin- 
istration, and was a character who be- 
lieved in practical Christianity. 


“What he was is indicated by what he 
did.” 

Whether you are young or old, read 
“what he did.” The author has put biog- 
raphy and history in most attractive form. 
Also—the book will be a useful reference 
book when you need information about 
the beginnings and main development of 
deaconess work, a great work of the Lu- 
theran Church. 

A fitting and splendid book to help ob- 
serve the 100th anniversary of Protestant } 
deaconesses. Truly a book of inspiration. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By the Rey. Carl E. Poensgen 


THE CITY now has a total of fifty-six 
bridges. The newest and locally unique 
one was recently opened in the presence 
of officials of city, state and nation. This 
is the Triborough Bridge, which is said 
to be the largest completed PWA project 
in the east, representing a cost of more 
than $62,000,000. The novel structure 
consists of four separate bridges, con- 
nected by viaducts, so as to form one 
complete highway. Shaped somewhat like 
the letter Y, it crosses the Bronx Kills, 
Little Hell Gate, the Harlem and East 
rivers, and connects the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Queens. A series of 
ramps at the crotch of the Y, located on 
Randalls Island, enables motorists to 
travel from any one of these boroughs 
to any other, or to visit the island’s large 
new sports stadium, without crossing 
other traffic lanes. The entire structure 
including the viaducts and approaches 
in the three boroughs covers a total of 
nineteen miles. It was over five years in 
building. Some of the supporting bridge 
piers had to be anchored in the river’s 
bottom, thus requiring an underwater job 
in preparing the foundation. A _ haz- 
ardous undertaking of this kind presents 
its own peculiar difficulties, often baf- 
fling engineering skill and science. 


The Forces of Nature 


We recall such a situation in connec- 
tion with another bridge-building project. 
Part of the iron hull of a shipwrecked 
steamer imbedded for years in the bot- 
tom of the river had to be removed to 
permit laying the foundation for the 
bridge pier. The workmen fastened one 
end of a cable to the obstruction, the 
other end being led over pulleys to the 
shore was attached to a motor, but with- 
out the desired result. More direct action 
was sought by means of a tug and its 
powerful derrick; this also was with- 
out avail. Thereupon one of the men, 
not an engineer but a thoughtful ob- 
server of the works of nature, came to 
the rescue. He called for two scows, se- 
cured them together sideways a few feet 
apart, and from a strong iron crosspiece 
lowered a stout cable to the hulk below. 
The cable was drawn taut when the tide 
was at lowest ebb. Declaring that their 
work was done he and the laborers with- 
drew to the shore to observe the working 
of the laws of nature. As the tide came 
in a straining of the cable was notice- 
able; as it rose higher and higher the 
scows were being raised; at its maximum 
height the tide had lifted the scows suf- 
ficiently to dislodge the heavy obstruc- 
tion below. The forces of nature ef- 
fectively responded to the will of their 
Divine Creator. They glorify the God 
Whom Scripture makes known. 


The Source of Our Strength 


There are powers beyond human ca- 
pacities upon which we may draw to re- 
move obstacles, to overcome adversity. 
Not self, not skill and science, can lift us 
from the depths of misery and despair. 
Our help is in the name of the Lord, Who 
made heaven and earth. With God all 
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things are possible. Through Him we 
shall do valiantly, provided we remain in 
communion with Him, meditating on all 
His works for the strengthening of our 
faith. The ancient Greeks pictured the 
giant Anteus as a son of mother earth. 
As long as he remained in contact with 
the earth his strength was such that none 
could overpower him. When therefore 
Hercules engaged him in combat he con- 
trived with cunning to lift him in the 
air. Being no longer in contact with the 
earth Anteus forfeited his strength and 
was vanquished. The force of the legend’s 
allegory will not be lost on observing 
Christians. God is our refuge and 
strength; as long as we remain in com- 
munion with Him His strength is made 
perfect in our weakness. Without Him 
we can do nothing. 


The Power of Prayer 


While meditating on these things we 
drove across Manhattan’s narrow isle 
from the Triborough Bridge spanning 
the East River to Riverside Drive at the 
Hudson River. Perhaps the dry season 
accounts for the dearth of trees in the 
park drive. At any rate, new ones are 
to be planted. The holes are already pre- 
pared. A small bettle was so unfortunate 
as to fall into one of them. How anxious 
he is to crawl out again! Restlessly he 
runs about, seeking here and there to 
clamber out; but in vain, each time he 
falls back again. Finally a lucky thought 
comes to him,—he spreads his wings and 
in an instant he is up and out! Stupid 
creature, why did you needlessly exhaust 
yourself? You should have used your 
wings in the first plate! But no, we will 
not reprove the little chafer. Human be- 
ings, though endowed with the faculty of 
reasoning, act in the same way. They 
strive to accomplish much in the realm 
of the spiritual as well as the material 
life through their own weak strength. 
They forget that they can bear them- 
selves upward in prayer unto Almighty 
God Who promises us through His Son: 
“Ask, and it shall be given you.” In Him 
we can do all things. 


FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


NEWS FLASHES may not necessarily be 
new in order to be news. At any rate 
that which may be used to point a moral 


‘or adorn a tale may be observed from a 


new angle and to that extent be news, 
especially if the item is unusual and has 
real human interest. 


Strange Facts 


Some weeks since a wiry, tanned 
young doctor, who is an authority on 
tropical diseases, visited Miami on va- 
cation from his duties of doctoring and 
ministering otherwise to some 400 na- 
tives of Great Abaco Island in the 
Bahamas. J. Arthur Eyres, M.D., of His 
Majesty’s British Colonial Medical Serv- 
ice, has no ordinary physician’s job. It 
includes something of a mixture of cir- 
cuit riding in a boat, governing, judging 
domestic problems, providing inspiration, 
being a philanthropist and throwing in 
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medicine and surgery for good measure. 
Every two weeks Dr. Eyres makes his 
100-mile-long “circuit” around the Brit- 
ish owned island that lies to the east of 
the Florida coast. 

These rounds are made in a small boat. 
On these trips it is the doctor’s duty to 
minister to every need of his charges. 
If they are hungry, he must feed them 
from his own supplies; if there is a feud 
to settle, he must serve as judge and 
jury. If his charges are ill, he must 
cure them. And most of these services 
are given without compensation, except 
the gratitude of those he serves. The 
doctor speaks of his work in many in- 
stances as being a “miracle.” He tells 
the story of one case in which he operated 
on an island woman for cancer, using 
rude knives and a bent tomato can for 
instruments. The woman recovered. The 
most virulent sickness the doctor has to 
combat is beri-beri, a disease similar to 
dropsy caused by improper diet. 

The duties of Dr. Eyres are not lim- 
ited to the material. Especially when a 
tropical hurricane has destroyed the 
homes of. the natives and they are greatly 
downcast, the doctor ministers in the 
field of mental and spiritual healing. At 
one time like this he opened a church 
and preached there for some time. These 
natives are descended from a few ref- 
ugees who fled to the island at the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary War. Only 
a few negroes are found on the island. 
All of the inhabitants are extremely 
poor, and are so weakened physically as 
a result of intermarriage that constant 
labor like that being performed by Dr. 
Eyres is necessary to keep them fit. 

Some years ago on April 1 the waters 
of Sulphur Springs, near Tampa, were 
reported to have disappeared overnight. 
Great numbers of people were deceived 
by the “April fool” story. But just that 
kind of thing does happen in Florida. 
The Santa Fe River flows underground 
for a number of miles, then appears 
again nearer the Gulf of Mexico. A 
sizeable lake in west Florida has the 
habit of disappearing overnight and 
filling again just as quickly. Not long 
since a farmer.on arising on Sunday 
morning viewed the thrilling sight of 
his barn, two trucks, scrap lumber and 
two automobiles sinking slowly into the ~ 
earth. In exchange for his farm imple- 
ments this man gained a_ backyard 
swimming pool sixty feet across at the 
ground level and not less than ninety 
feet at the deepest point. Geologists ex- 
pect an examination of this “lime sink” 
to produce considerable information 
about Florida’s limestone strata. Ques- 
tions further that the scientists are try- 
ing to solve are, Where does the water 
come from—an underground stream or 
some vast lake under the surface? And, 
What became of all the earth that dis- 
appeared, many thousand cubit feet of it? 

Asked if he intended to attempt to fill 
up the hole in his bacykard, the farmer 
said: “No, indeed. This is the work of 
the Lord, and I won’t touch it.” 


Bits of History 
The ancient Spanish mission of San 
Antonio de Anacape, hidden from pub- 
lic view for many years yet only a stone’s 
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throw from one of Florida’s main high- 
ways, is to be preserved and brought 
again to the notice of the public. Built 
in 1655 by Franciscan Friars of Spain, 
the mission stands a few miles north of 
Ormond, winter home of John D. Rocke- 
feller. A high picket fence has been 


built about the mission ruins constructed 


of coquina stones. Now those who are 
interested in such historic objects, may, 
if they choose, stop, look and ponder on 
a relic of early days in Florida. 

An historical relic in the form of a 
newspaper was recently uncovered which 
proved to be the Hast Florida Gazette, 
published at St. Augustine in 1783. The 
issue was dated May 6 of that year, 
printed on “rag cloth,” and in a perfect 
state of preservation. It was seven 
columns wide and a single sheet folded 
to make four pages. Subscription price 
of the paper was $2 a year. Hernandez y 
Cia were listed as the publishers, and the 
editor was Dr. Charles Waite. News ac- 
counts dealt with the subjects of a short- 
age of meat and frequent raids by the 
Indians. 

Unique and interesting facts about 
Florida are being unearthed by the work- 
ers of the American Guide, a WPA pro- 
ject. Among the facts these are listed: 
In the days of the pioneer a charge of 
five dollars was made for the privilege 
of accompanying the mail carrier on his 
walk from West Palm Beach to Miami. 
The mail carrier knew the best route and 
those with him could use his boat to 
cross the Hillsborough Inlet. . .. The 
first horse-high bars in America—bars 
built so high that a man could ride in on 
his horse and get a drink without dis- 
mounting—were invented and built at 
Kissimee, Fla. ... The original story of 
the Indian princess saving the explorer 
had its foundation in an event which 
took place in the vicinity of Tallahassee, 
and Captain John Smith “cribbed” the 
story to impress the people at home. 


SUSQUEHANNA SYNOD 
NEWS 


By the Rev. Dallas C. Baer 


THE SYNODICAL reporter desires to beg 
the pardon of the brethren who sent him 
news for his tardiness in forwarding it 
to THE LUTHERAN. This is due to two 
reasons: First, there was not sufficient 
news when it should have been sent to 
justify a special Susquehanna news let- 
ter, and secondly, the writer’s absence 
during the vacation season delayed the 
preparation of the news for publication. 


The Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the dedication of St, Luke’s Church 
at Center Hall, Center County, the Rev. 
L. Arthur Wagner, pastor, was recently 
celebrated. St. Luke’s was organized in 
1854 with twenty-eight members, the 
Rey. F. Rauthrauffer being the first pas- 
tor. During the history of the congre- 
gation three edifices were built; the first 
was dedicated in July, 1862. Prior to 
this time the congregation had worshiped 
in the Reformed Church. The second 
church, a two-story brick building, was 
dedicated in November, 1875. This build- 
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ing, together with several other proper- 
ties, was destroyed by fire in October, 
1884. The third and present church edifice 
was dedicated June 20, 1886. 

Former pastors, W. E. Fischer, D.D., 
and J. M. Rearick, were the speakers at 
the Sunday morning service. Dr. Fischer, 
who had served faithfully and well in 
the ministry for many years, has since 
the anniversary service been called from 
his earthly labors to be at home with 
God. 

At the evening service, the Rev. M.C. 
Drumm of Middleburg, also a former 
pastor, and the present pastor of the 
church, both brought messages. 

Monday evening a pageant by Harvey 
W. Fink, entitled “The Turn of the Dial,” 
was presented. It depicted in an effec- 
tive manner early Lutheranism under 
Dr. Martin Luther, and then through the 
local Lutheran Church, beginning with 
its organization. Part II contained the 
following scenes: Camp meeting at the 
end of Nittany Mountain; Meeting in 
home of Frederick Stover; Going to 
services in First Lutheran Church, Cen- 
ter Hall; The Women’s Home and For- 
eign Missionary Society; Dedication of 
the present Lutheran Church in Center 
Hall; the church of the present and the 
future. 

The music for the three services was 
provided by the choir and consisted of 
hymns, anthems and male quartets. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
Martzville Church 


Since our last letter St. Paul’s Church 
at Martzville of the West Berwick 
Charge, the Rev. H. R. Shipe, pastor, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
The services were continued from Sun- 
day to the following Thursday evening. 

According to the records, the first Holy 
Communion service of the congregation 
was held March 3, 1861, with an at- 
tendance of fifteen communicants. 
Abraham Martz donated the ground 
upon which the church is built, and the 
brick used came from the plant on his 
farm, while the white sand used in the 
construction of the building was secured 
from the Susquehanna River at a point 
near the mouth of Briar Creek. 

John Swartz, D.D., was the first pas- 
tor. In all, fifteen pastors have served 
the congregation. The present pastor 
has served the congregation for a longer 
period than any other, having labored 
among his people fourteen years, during 
which time numerous extensive improve- 
ments have been made to the property. 
The interior of the church has been re- 
decorated several times under Mr. Shipe’s 
leadership; art glass windows were pro- 


vided by families and the Sunday school ' 


as gifts and memorials at a cost of $522. 
Several years ago the exterior of the 
church was painted white, beautifying 
its appearance and without any cost to 
the congregation since all material and 
labor were donated. A parish house 18 x 
50 feet was erected by volunteer labor 
supplied by the Friendship Bible Class of 
the Sunday school. 

Grace Church of West Berwick, which 
is the other church of the charge served 
by Mr. Shipe, united in the Sunday eve- 
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ning anniversary service. Grace Church 
supplied the music, the choir sang sev- 
eral numbers, including a ladies’ trio by 
Mrs. H. R. Shipe, Miss Geraldine Hess 
and Miss Helen Hess, accompanied by 
Miss Margaret Crouse. The pastor’s ser- 
mon theme was “Gratitude and Cour- 
age.” 

Denominational night was observed 
Monday evening when the Rev. A. W. 
Smith, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
and the Rev. F. L. Hemmig of St. John’s 
Church, both of Berwick, brought mes- 
sages. A group of singers from the P. O. 
S. of A. provided music for the service. 

Tuesday evening was Community 
Night, and the Summerhill and Evans- 
ville Evangelical churches of the Colum- 
bia circuit came in a body and worshiped 
with the congregation, each church pro- 
viding a special number on the program. 
The Rev. W. L. Baughman, pastor of the 
visiting churches, delivered the message, 
using as his theme, “Launching Out.” 

Special recognition was shown the 
Sunday school superintendents who had 
served the congregation on Wednesday 
evening, which was designated as Lay- 
men’s Night. Mr. C. J. Hoppes of Ber- 
wick delivered an address of special in- 
terest to the men, and Mr. Donald Lohr 
of Berwick provided special music. 

The celebration was concluded Thurs- 
day evening with a banquet in the par- 
ish house, when Mr. John Snyder, sec- 
retary of the Berwick Y. M. C. A., was 
the principal speaker. The Silver Trum- 
peters, Messrs. Charles Laubach, Jr., 
Robert Hower, Paul Klinger and Edwin 
Wainwright of the Berwick State Cham- 
pionship Band, supplied special music, 
and Miss Ida Jane Shipe pleased the au- 
dience with a trombone solo, “Evening 
Star,” from Tannhaéuser. She was ably 
accompanied by Miss Harriet Hess. 


Sixty-five Years of Service 

Two anniversaries were observed by 
Trinity Church, Milton, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 5: the tenth anniversary of the 
dedication of the new church, and the 
forty-ninth of the pastor, who has been 
in the ministry sixty-five years. 

Dr. J. M. Reimensnyder has perhaps 
the outstanding record among our pas- 
tors in the entire church from the stand- 
point of service. He has served sixty- 
five years, and continues to be the active 
pastor of Trinity Church. During his 
long ministry he has the distinction of 
having delivered 12,163 sermons; lec- 
tured in fifty-five towns and cities; has 
made 30,400 pastoral visits; received 
2,627 new members, and aided in the 
raising of $481,905.88. During the forty- 
nine years that Dr. Reimensnyder served 
Trinity Church he delivered 9,231 ser- 
mons, received 2,016 members and aided 
in raising $446,262. The new church 
erected ten years ago is a $176,000 edifice. 


Personal 
The Rev. Eugene S. Keller, pastor of 
First Church, Watsontown, was endorsed 
as National Chaplain of the American 
Legion by the seventeen district dele- 
gates to the state convention in session 
at Johnstown. Two years ago Mr. Keller 
served as State Chaplain, and prior to 

that was district chaplain. 
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Because of the super-abundance of 
ministers in the Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. Walter W. Swank, after patiently 
waiting for several years for a call from 
a Lutheran Church without success, ac- 
cepted a call from a Congregational 
Church in the state of Maine. After 
serving the church for more than a year, 
he has transferred his membership from 
our synod to the Union Association of 
Congregational Christian Churches and 
Ministers of Maine. Mr. Swank was 
graduated from the Lutheran Seminary 
at Gettysburg in the spring of 1933. 


The Rev. L. J. Kaufman, who last 
served a church in the Pittsburgh Synod, 
now resides at Middleburg. He has trans- 
ferred to the Susquehanna Synod. 


Morris F. Good, D.D., is supplying the 
pulpit of Zion Church, Ashland, during 
the illness of the pastor, the Rev. Edgar 
P. Xander. 


The Rev. Russel B. McGiffin several 
weeks ago tendered his resignation as 
pastor of Christ Church, Lewisburg. 


Renovations and improvements are 
now in process in the two churches of 
the Nittany Valley Parish, the Rev. Paul 
J. Keller, pastor; in the Penns Creek 
Church of the New Berlin Parish, the 
Rev. John I. Cole, pastor; also in St. 
Paul’s Church at Loganton, where the 
Rev. Irwin Heckman is the pastor. 


The people of St. John’s and St. Paul’s 
churches of the Kishacoquillas Parish 
united in observing a Homecoming and 
Memorial Service at the site of the first 
Lutheran Church of the valley near Mil- 
roy, Sunday evening, August 2. The 
Rev. Charles E. Lantz gave the history 
of early Lutheranism in the region. Ira 
S. Sassaman, D.D., president of synod, 
delivered an address. The service was 
so generally approved by the people that 
it is proposed to make the event an an- 
nual occasion. 


The members of St. John’s Church, 
Lewistown, the Rev. James H. Goss, pas- 
tor, were so well pleased with the serv- 
ices of Sister Pearl Ekard, who assisted 
the pastor during the Lenten and Easter 
seasons, that she will be retained per- 
manently as a member of the church 
staff, 


The Rev. John N. Weaver, who was 
ordained at the last convention of synod, 
has accepted a call from the Lairdsville 
Parish and was installed Sunday, Au- 
gust 30. : 


A. Pohlman, D.D., pastor emeritus of 
Temple Church, Philadelphia, will be the 
preacher in the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches in the west end of Snyder 
County in a series of evangelistic serv- 
ices covering twenty days. Dr. Pohlman 
will also be the preacher for the one-day 
“Preaching Mission” in Snyder County, 
and following this will deliver a series of 
sermons, December 6 to 12, in Trinity 
Church, Selinsgrove. 


THE TEAM WORKER is a diplomat—not 
a bigot. He can see the other fellow’s 
point of view, and he is big enough to 
try out the other man’s idea.—Anon. 
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THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 


By the Rev. George A. Rupley, Buffalo, 
New York 


The National Preaching Mission 


A GROUP of six speakers gave only one 
day to Buffalo, but it was a stirring day. 
The adjective is carefully chosen to de- 
scribe the effect of their meetings. 

The organized side of it was reduced 
to the minimum. The offerings were 
briefly mentioned as the way to obtain 
the money for the necessary expenses,— 
travel, hotel bills, printing, and the like. 
There was no creaking of machinery. 
Our minds were free to listen to what 


- the speakers came to say. 


Here is the heart of it: “During the 
last decade or two we have been so oc- 
cupied with the fruits of the Christian 
life that we have given too little atten- 
tion to the roots. Humanitarian service, 
a passion for social justice, enthusiasm 
for a warless world, and devotion to 
other great causes for human welfare— 
these are the rightful fruits of faith in 
God and an understanding of His will as 
known to us in Christ. But let us not 
forget that we cannot harvest abundant 
fruits unless we patiently and wisely 
nourish the roots.” 


Roots 


So these six able servants of Christ 
worked down to the roots of the spiritual 
life, humbly, simply, penetratingly. They 
said that faith in God is to be absolute, 
for the great disease of today is relativ- 
ism. Man needs to quit that part-way 
method of believing in God, and to go 
the whole way, clear of reservations. 

Religion does have to do with the 
supernatural, with the transcendent 
world beyond. 

The problem of the modern world is to 
recognize sin, whatever its form, and to 
have God’s help to put it away. 

In religion you have to do with rey- 
elation, with something quite different 
from ourselves. Humanism is not enough, 
that “lonely shore.” 

The way to preach God is by the 
preaching of the Word of God and the 
administration of the Sacraments. 

They said that men are rediscovering 
God through their great sense of need in 
these present years. To help men in 
their quest is the purpose of this Preach- 
ing Mission. It is “a united attempt on 
the part of the churches to bring about 
a spiritual awakening in America. It 
rests on the conviction that nothing is so 
important as to build stronger founda- 
tions of Christian faith and life in the 
nation.” 

One of the speakers said this: “Before 
we go further, we’ve got to go deeper.” 
There must be a complete and whole- 
hearted ‘‘yes” to Christ, for He is the 
Way, the Way out of the world’s hes- 
itating uncertainty and the Way to the 
one certainty, God. 


“Let a Man Examine Himself” 


None of them accused us of denying 
any of these things. What they charged 
themselves and us with was reserves, 
reservations. They asked us to see 
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whether we were clearly and plainly put- 
ting these things first; or whether other 
considerations were hampering them and 
interfering with their freedom to work 
out as God means them to work out. 
They did not describe reservations. 
That, too, they left to each one to think 
through. 

It is deep-searching business, this 
turning the light down into your own 
personal methods and positions. It is go- 
ing to take one weeks and months, and © 
maybe a good deal longer, to make sure 
that he knows the right answers about 
his own thinking. It is no good to say 
at the start that one’s thinking and 
methods are right, and therefore no 
changes are needed. To say that is to 
make the incredible assumption that one 
completely embodies the teaching of the 
Bible. 

Further Meetings 

So it was a stirring day. There will 
be many more like it in many other cities 
before December. All these local centers 
are to hold meetings of their own from 
November 15 to 22, to further the pur- 
pose of strengthening the Christian 
foundations, of nourishing the roots of 
the Christian life. There is to be no 
standard pattern for these November 
meetings. The “set-up” is forgotten. The 
churches are to work together, or sep- 
arately, or any other way that best 
brings about “the rekindling of the spir- 
itual life in individuals.” 

All through the fall fifty people of the 
type of the six who came here are to go 
to the different cities. They are busy men 
and women, many of them pastors of 
great congregations released for as much 
as six weeks of this unselfish service. The 
individuals in the groups will change, 
but they are all preaching the same Gos- 
pel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Buffalo Meetings 


Monday, September 14. No speaker 
spoke at more than two. 
10.00 A. M.—Ministers’ Meeting. Attend- 
ance 200. 
10.00 A.M.—Interchurch Council of 
Women. Attendance 600. 
12.30 P. M.—Men’s Luncheon and Ad- 
dress. Attendance 400. 
6.00 P. M@—-Youth Dinner and Address. 
Attendance 300. 
8.00 P. M@—Mass Meeting. Attendance 
2,000. 


ENROLLMENT IN OUR COL- 
LEGES INCREASED 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


officially began the 1936-37 term Septem- 
ber 8, with the freshman banquet. Dur- 
ing the next few days registration took 
place and classes began September 114. 
A check-up of the enrollment shows an 
increase of twenty-two students over last 
year, with a total student body of 367. 
Every class shows a gain of from five to 
ten students, with the exception of the 
senior class, which has six less than last 
year. This is due to the fact that the 
freshman enrollment of four years ago 
was only ninety-two. The boys’ dormi- 
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tory is filled to overflowing and some of 
the boys are staying in the gymnasium. 
This year’s summer school was very suc- 
cessful, with thirty per cent more stu- 
dents than any former year. 

Only a few changes have been made 
in the administration. The chapel devo- 
tional service has been lengthened from 
fifteen to thirty minutes. The practice 
of optional chapel attendance will be con- 
tinued since under this plan last year 
seventy-five per cent of the student body 
attended. Several interesting programs 
have already been enjoyed. On Tuesday 
morning, September 15, Miss Clara Sul- 
livan, a missionary to China, spoke on 
her work there, and presented an in- 
structive survey of Chinese religious and 
social conditions today. 

There is only one change in the faculty 
of the college this year. Miss Frances 
Whitney, instructor in the department of 
education, resigned to accept a position 
with the State Normal School at Edin- 
boro, Pa. She is suceceded by Miss Hat- 
tie Fowler. 

The college is continuing the practice 
of conducting extension classes for 
adults. These are held in eight towns 
within a radius of fifty miles of Hickory. 
They are taught by various members of 
the faculty. V. V. ADERHOLDT. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


THE LARGEST entering class in the his- 
tory of Wagner College, Staten Island, 
N. Y., and the parents of the freshmen 
gathered in the Wagner auditorium 
Tuesday morning, September 15, and 
were greeted by President Clarence C. 
Stoughton, the college faculty, and of- 
ficers of the Student Association. 

Among the faculty members to be in- 
troduced were two new appointees, Dr. 
Samuel G. Hefelbower, head of the 
philosophy department, and Dr. Marion 
R. Bartlett, professor of psychology, the 
first woman to be appointed to the reg- 
ular faculty of the institution. 

Dr. Bartlett is a graduate of Colum- 
bia University, class of 1920, and is a 
former fellow in research at Yale Uni- 
versity. After receiving her Ph.D. de- 
gree at Columbia, Dr. Bartlett studied 
at the Sorbonne, the University of Paris. 
She has taught at the Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Semple 
School, Manhattan, and at the State 
Teachers’ College, Fredericksburg, Va. 
She is a member of Sigma Xi, the coun- 
terpart in the field of scientific endeavor 
of Phi Beta Kappa, national scholar- 
ship fraternity. The psychology profes- 
sor is a native of Orleans, Vt., and is at 
present a resident of New Haven, Conn. 
She will live in the new Girls’ Dormitory 
during the college year. 

Dr. Hefelbower transferred to Wagner 
from Carthage College, Illinois, where 
he headed the department of philosophy 
also. He was president of Gettysburg 
College, 1904-10, and received his doctor 
of divinity degree at Dickinson College 
in 1905. He replaces Dr. William Lud- 
wig, dean emeritus, who resigned his post 
last June because of ill health, after 
serving Wagner twenty-nine years. 

Dr. Hefelbower was born in Newville, 
Pa., and received his college diploma and 
A.B. degree at Gettysburg College and 
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was graduated from the seminary of the 
same institution in 1894. After serving 
as pastor for six years, he came to Get- 
tysburg as professor in 1902, and re- 
mained until 1910. Following extensive 
graduate work at Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Leipzig, he accepted a call to 
Washburne, where he remained until he 
joined the Carthage faculty in the fall 
of 1920. Dr. Hefelbower is the author 
of “The Relationship of John Locke to 
English Deism,” “The Place of Scholar- 
ship in Ministerial Training,” and “The 
History of Gettysburg College.” 
Regular classes at Wagner began 
Wednesday morning, September 16. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


formally opened its seventy-ninth year 
Thursday morning, September 17, in the 
college chapel with members of the uni- 
versity faculty in academic procession. 
Dr. G. Morris Smith presided at the 
opening convocation. The registrar’s office 
reports that the freshman class numbers 
112 as compared with 62 last year. The 
total enrollment, including special stu- 
dents in the conservatory of music and 
the college department, is well over the 
300 mark. There are 54 sophomores, 47 
juniors, 39 seniors, in full standing reg- 
istered at Susquehanna. 

The Rev. Dallas C. Baer, pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, brought a wel- 
come to the students from the local 
churches. Representing the university’s 
board of directors, William M. Rearick, 
D.D., of Mifflinburg, president, brought 
greetings. The principal address was 
made by President G. Morris Smith, who 
stressed the opportunities of the Chris- 
tian college as a school for the develop- 
ing of personalities called to the task of 
“the rebuilding of life’ on Christian 
foundations. Miss Margaret E. Keiser 
and Professor Frederick C. Stevens, both 
of the Conservatory of Music faculty, 
sang a duet, ‘“My Songs Shall Always Be 
Thy Mercy” by Mendelssohn, and Pro- 
fessor Percy Linebaugh presided at the 
organ. Dr. George F. Dunkelberger, dean 
of the university, made numerous an- 
nouncements, and classes were resumed 
immediately after the exercises. 

Three new members of the faculty also 
officially began their duties on the cam- 
pus. Included in this group are Miss 
Gladys B. Erdahl of Garden City, N. Y., 
dean of women; James C. Freeman, as- 
sistant instructor in English, Braintree, 
Mass.; and Miss Viola Du Frain, as- 
sistant instructor in Commercial Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. Professor Russell Gil- 
bert, head of the German department, 
has also returned to the campus after a 
leave of absence for one year to do his 
work in residence for a doctorate at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dean George F. Dunkelberger also an- 
nounced several new courses offered by 
the college as it begins its seventy-ninth 
collegiate year. James C. Freeman, the 
new assistant in the English department, 
will give a course in Play Production. 
Professor Freeman took special work at 
Boston University during the summer in 
preparation for this course. Foundation 
of algebra and geometry is another new 
course to be offered by Dr. Adam J. 
Smith, head of the mathematics depart- 


at 


ment. Dr. Paul J. Ovrebo, professor of 
physics, is to teach a new course in the 
principles of radio communication. 

The “orientation program” for fresh- 
men, beginning September 14, included 
an address by President G. Morris Smith, 
explanation of college catalogue and 
rules, problems of college freshmen, use 
of the college library, physical examina- 
tions, various educational tests, and so- 
cial events. Each freshman will be in 
close contact with at least one of his 
professors throughout his four years. 


DOCTOR NEEDED BY BOARD OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS FOR AFRICA 


Mission field in Liberia, Africa, needs the 
services of a doctor who has had at least one 
year’s interneship. Term—three years; furlough 
—one year. Doctor should be churchman. 

Write to Paul W. Koller, Executive Secretary 
18 E. MT. VERNON PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


SELL CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS—— 


New CHRISTMAS and EVERY DAY—Worth- 
while sentiments—many with BIBLE TEXTS 
—the kind Christian people are looking for 
—Boxed and Unboxed—good profit—no in- 
vestment necessary. Catalog and Sales Plans 
on request. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 
260 Laurel St., Dept. L, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IT’S EASY TO EARN 
The GLAS-GLO WAY 


Let us tell you about Glas-Glo, the new, 
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Our Free Catalog Saves 


Money For Foreign Missionaries 


JFfOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 
confidence in our Missionary Bureau as the 
most economical source for personal supplies 
and mission equipment of high quality. 
GECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 
Foreign Missions find that our free catalog, 
with its 45,000 separate items, and our spe- 
cial discount list enables them to save money 
for their stations. 
MISSION Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building ma- 
terials from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 


If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
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175 YEARS OLD 


ST. BENJAMIN’S (Krider’s) Lutheran 
Church, near Westminster, Md., cele- 
brated the one hundred seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of its organization with spe- 
cial services beginning Sunday morning, 
September 13, and continuing until 
Wednesday evening. The speakers at the 
services were the Rey. Arthur G. Null, 
a son of the congregation, on Sunday 
morning; and Dr. Robert W. Doty, a for- 
mer pastor, Sunday evening. A pageant 
was presented by the junior choir Tues- 
day evening, and greetings were brought 
by visiting pastors at the gathering on 
Wednesday evening. The Rev. J. E. Mac- 
Donald has been pastor of the congrega- 
tion since 1930. 

Benjamin’s Church was organized Au- 
gust 12, 1761, thus antedating by three 
years the laying out of the town of West- 
minster. Early in 1763 the Reformed and 
Lutheran congregations erected a log 
church on ground donated by a man 
named Greyder. This building was used 
by both congregations until 1809. “On 
the thirteenth day of April, 1809, Daniel 
Froek, John Crowl, George Myerly and 
John Diffenbaugh, trustees, bought of 
John Benter one acre of ground from a 
tract called ‘Brown’s Delight’ for the 
sum of $2.00 to be used by Benjamin’s 
Church.” On this ground a two-story 
brick church was erected. This building 
was “so severely damaged by storm and 
lightning” in 1889 that it was considered 
unsafe, and in 1890 was torn down. The 
building material was divided equally 
between the two congregations. 

On March 1, 1890, the Lutheran con- 
gregation met and accepted the “Plan of 
Incorporation” now in force. The Re- 
formed congregation had been incorpor- 
ated prior to this date. The Lutheran 
charter was granted March 10, 1890. The 
cornerstone of the present building was 
laid June 25, 1890, on a plot purchased 


‘from Milton Schaeffer. The building was 


formally dedicated by the Rev. J. U. 
Asper, February 1, 1891. 

Benjamin’s Lutheran Church was 
originally one of thirteen churches com- 
posing the Hanover (St. Matthew’s) cir- 
cuit. Other churches in the circuit were 
Manchester, St. Mary’s, Baust’s, Win- 
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ter’s, Sherman’s, Shaffer’s, Bower’s, Hoff- 
acker’s,Algire’s, and several preaching 
stations. In 1843, after the organization 
of Grace Church, Westminster, a new 
charge was formed including St. Ben- 
jamin’s, Grace, Baust’s, Winter’s, and 
Mt. Union. Later Reisterstown, Finks- 
burg and Leister’s churches were added 
to the charge. 

At the meeting of synod in 1869 the 
charge was divided. Baust’s, Winter’s © 
and Mt. Union Churches formed a new 
charge, leaving Grace, St. Benjamin’s and 
St. John’s in the Westminster charge. 
This arrangement continued until 1886, 
when Grace Church withdrew from the 
Westminster charge. St. Benjamin’s and 
St. John’s in an agreement approved by 
the synod of October, 1886, formed the 
Salem charge and called the Rev. J. U. 
Asper as pastor. 

Twenty-four pastors have served St. 
Benjamin’s Church, and one son of the 
congregation, the Rev. A. G. Null, has 
entered the Christian ministry. 


NEW TRIPOLI CHURCH 
HOLDS CELEBRATION 


THE ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIFTH an- 
niversary of the founding of Jacob’s 
Church at Jacksonville, Lynn Township, 
Pa., and the tenth anniversary of the 
erection of the present building was ob- 
served by the Lutheran and Reformed 
congregations with special services Sun- 
day morning and afternoon, September 
6, and Wednesday and Friday evenings 
following. The Rev. LeRoy Bond, Lu- 
theran pastor, and the Rey. C. R. Rahn, 
Reformed pastor, arranged for special 
services, and were assisted by various 
organizations of the five congregations 
forming the New Tripoli Parish, Pa. 

At the main anniversary service on 
Sunday afternoon addresses were deliv- 
ered by the Rev. David F. Longacre of 
Boyertown and the Rev. George Bach- 
man of New Holland, a son of the Rev. 
J. N. Bachman (Reformed), who served 
the congregation for thirty-seven years. 
The evening service was in charge of the 
Young People’s Society. The Rev. M. F. 
Klingaman, a son of the congregation, 
delivered the address. 

Wednesday night was devoted chiefly 
to a program of a historical nature. 
The Rev. T. R. Brendle of Egypt, Pa., 
presented the Pennsylvania-German his- 
tory of the church, and Dr. Preston A. 


‘Laury of Bethlehem gave a historical 


talk. The third speaker was Dr. C. E. 
Creitz of Reading. 

Fellowship Night brought the celebra- 
tion to a close. The Rev. W. R. Siegart 
of Reading was the chief speaker. 

Jacob’s Church was founded in 1761 
as a Reformed Church, and in 1808 a 
Lutheran congregation combined to make 
it a “union church.” The Reformed con- 
gregation has the distinction of having 
had several pastors who spent long years 
in the parish: the Rev. John Zulich, fifty- 
nine years (1816-1875), and the Rev. 
J. N. Bachman, 1877-1905. 

In Ebenezer Church of the New Tri- 
poli Parish rededication services were 
held earlier in the summer on the occa- 
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sion of the rebuilding of the chancel and 
space for the choir. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety is to be thanked for improvements 
in the chancel. On the anniversary of 
the death of Pastor Ebert, the congrega- 
tion bought a memorial brass cross for 
the altar and the Ladies’ Aid Society 
and Sister Anna Ebert jointly bought a 
set of green paraments in memory of 
Sister Anna’s parents. 


In St. Peter’s Church, Lynnville, the 
Adult Bible Class presented a set of 
green altar hangings to the congrega- 
tion. These were made by five women 
members of the class. 


UPTON CONGREGATION 
REDEDICATES HOUSE 
OF WORSHIP 


A SERVICE commemorating the seventy- 
ninth anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone of St. Stephen’s Reformed 
and Lutheran Church at Upton, Pa., and 
at the same time marking the rededica- 
tion of the church after improvements 
had been made was held in the church on 
the afternoon of September 5. The Rev. 
S. L. Hench, president of the Synod of 
West Pennsylvania, was in charge of the 
service of dedication, and Dr. Oswin S. 
Frantz, president. of the Synod of the 
Potomac of the Reformed Church, was 
the speaker. 

Excellent. attendance and a fine spirit 
marked all services. This same spirit 
promises to be carried into the future. 
Everything points to a steady spiritual 
growth in St. Stephen’s. The Rev. Ed- 
mund E. Bieber and the Rev. Harvey M. 
Light are the Lutheran and Reformed 
pastors of the congregations worshiping 
in this “union” church. 

The speakers at the services through: 
out the week of dedication were Dr. 
Theo. F. Herman of the Reformed The- 
ological Seminary at Lancaster; Dr. 
V. U. Dippell of Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster; Prof. J. L. Finefrock 
on Young People’s Night; Dr. W. C. 
Waltemyer of Gettysburg College on 
Sunday School Night; Miss Jessie Cronk, 
teacher in the Girls’ School at Rajah- 
mundry, India; pastors of the “Mother” 
churches in Greencastle on Neighborhood 
Night; the Rev. John Calvin Stuff of 
Brunswick, Md.; and the Rev. Dr. H. C 
Fry, pastor of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Shiremanstown, who is an au- 
thority on “Union Churches” in this 
section. 


The gifts which were recently dced- 
icated included an altar, reredos, altar 
cross and candlesticks, pulpit, lectern, 
baptismal font, paraments for the altar, 
pulpit and lectern, communion linens, 
pews for the congregation and choir, 
twelve art glass windows, hardwood floor, 
chandeliers, altar light and other fur- 
nishings. These gifts which have beau- 
tified this rural church came to the 
church in three ways: legacies through 
which departed ones showed their re- 
membrance of and love for the church; 
memorials to departed loved ones; and 
love gifts of members and friends of the 
congregation. 
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PERSONALS 


Upon his election to the chair of 
philosophy in Carthage College, the Rev. 
George B. Arbaugh, Ph.D., pastor of the 
Lutheran Church in Dubuque, Iowa, pre- 
sented his resignation as ministerial rep- 
resentative of the Synod of Iowa on the 
Board of Trustees of Carthage College. 


Joseph B. Baker, D.D., pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, York, Pa., was pre- 
sented with a trip to Palestine in 1937 
by the Teachers’ Association at services 
held in his honor both in the Sunday 
school and church on September 13. This 
tribute was paid Dr. Baker in connection 
with St. Matthew’s jubilee celebration, 
which in August took the form of pas- 
tors’ month, when each former pastor 
spoke at a service. The climax of this 
observance came with the honoring of the 
present pastor, who has been with the 
congregation longer than any former 
pastor, ten years. “Love for the People” 
was the theme of Dr. Baker’s sermon in 
the morning, and “Team Work” in the 
evening. The three choirs sang special 
selections under the direction of the choir 
director, Mr. Dallas E. Minnich. 

During Dr. Baker’s pastorate the 
Radiant Cross prayer meeting was 
started and this group assumed support 
of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Heilman 
in Liberia; a junior congregation has 
been organized; the ten-day prayer meet- 
ing was inaugurated; the weekday Bible 
school was started and a food depot es- 
tablished for the needy. The new church 
was dedicated in 1934; a boys’ choir was 
organized, also an altar guild. Dr. Baker 
has officiated at 224 baptisms, 117 wed- 
dings and 293 funerals, and has received 
763 new members into St. Matthew’s 
Church. 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler preached 
the sermon at the annual service in the 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS FOR AFRICA 
Mission field in Liberia, Africa, needs the 
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Write to Paul W. Koller, Executive Secretary 
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old German Meeting House at Waldo- 
boro, Maine, on Sunday, August 30. This 
church edifice, the oldest in Maine, was 
erected by the German Lutheran immi- 
grants in 1765, and is in a perfect state 
of preservation. The congregation was 
supplied with pastors from the Minis- 
terium of New York and the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania; but for seventy years 
the congregation has been scattered and 
the building has stood as a reminder of 
the faith of the pioneers. These annual 
services draw overflowing congregations 
which represent every part of the nation. 


CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


The tenth biennial convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America will be held at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, beginning October 14, 1936. The 
business sessions of the convention will be held in 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. The Opening Service 
will be held at 7.30 P. M., on Wednesday, October 
14, in the First English Lutheran Church, East 
Main St., at 22d St., Lewis P. Speaker, D.D., 
pastor. W. H. Greever, Sec. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the United 
Lutheran Church in America will meet in the 
Hotel Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, Thursday, October 
15, at 7.30 P. M. George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Synod will be 
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held in St. James’ Church, Huntingdon, Pa., the 
Rev. E. L. Manges, pastor, November 11-13. 
Mrs. C. P. Bastian, Sec. 


The annual fall meeting of the Harrisburg Con- 
ference of the East Pennsylvania Synod will be 
held Thursday, October 15, at 10.30 A. M., in St. 
John’s Church, Lancaster, Pa. 

Mrs. William I. Lehman, Sec. 


The fall session of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of Lebanon Conference of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod will be held in First Lutheran Church, 
Annville, Pa., the Rev. Edward McHale, pastor, 
Wednesday, October 14. 

Mrs. Ernest N. Bauer, Sec. 


The thirty-third semi-annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Chicago Con- 
ference of the Illinois Synod will be held in 
Luther Memorial Church, Wilson and Campbell 
Avenues, Edwin Moll, D.D., pastor, on Tuesday, 
October 20. Charlotte Schaeffer, Sec. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana Synod 
will be held in St. Mark’s Church, Uniondale, Ind., 
October 6-8. Mrs. Morten Hansen, Sec. 


The fifty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Maryland 
Synod will be held in Messiah Church, Baltimore, 
Md., the Rev. R. C. Sorrick, pastor, October 6, 7, 
8. Send delegates’ names to Mrs. R. C. Sorrick, 
313 S. Ellwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. and to Mrs. 
M. Edwin Thomas, 1707 Windemere Ave., Balti- 


more, Md. Mrs. A. J. Traver, Rec. Sec. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Michigan 
Synod will be held in Trinity Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., October 7-9. Mrs. R. Hendricksen, Sec. 


The fifty-first annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Allentown Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States will be held Thursday, October 15, in St. 
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John’s Church, Easton, Pa., F. K. Fretz, D.D., 
pastor. Sessions at 10.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 
Mrs. J. P. Sieger, Pres. 


The fortieth annual convention: of the Women’s > 
Missionary Society of the Wilkes-Barre Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be held 
October 14, beginning at 10.30 A. M., in Holy 
Trinity Church, Palmerton, Pa., the Rev. Roland 
G. Bortz, pastor. Emma Sipe Shearer, Sec. 


The Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the New Jersey Conference will hold its 
fall convention in Ascension Church, Haddon 
Heights, N. J., the Rev. Bernard W. Krapf, pas- 
tor, October 6. Sessions morning, afternoon and 
evening. Mrs. Paul J. Neff, Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Central 
Conference of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the United Lutheran Synod of New York will be 
held Wednesday, October 7, with morning, after- 
noon and evening sessions at the Lutheran Church, 
Ithaca, N. Y., the Rev. E. T. Horn, 3d, pastor. 

For reservations write Mrs. E. T. Horn, 111 
Oak Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. John H. Dudde, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Eastern Conference of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York will be held 
in Central Lutheran Church, Troy, N. Y., the 
Rev. Lauren Grandy, pastor, October 6, at 10.00 
A. M. The Executive Committee will meet Mon- 
day, October 5, at the same place at 3.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Luther Stralee, Sec. 


The twenty-eighth convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Wisconsin Conference of 
the Synod of the Northwest will be held October 
6-8 at the Church of the Atonement, Racine, Wis., 
the Rev.. John I. Meck, pastor. Mrs. C. E. 
Gardner, president of the general society, will be 
convention guest. Special observance of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the diaconate will be a 
feature of the sessions. Hilda L. Wood, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Southern Conference, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held at Calvary Church, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, the Rev. August Schneider, pas- 
tor, October 29 and 30. 

Mrs. Erwin S. Spees, Sec. 


The thirtieth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Pacific Synod will be 
held October 7-9 in Zion Church, The Dalles, Ore., 
the Rev. John Gable, pastor. 

Mrs. H. I. Spangler, Sec. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod will meet at First Lutheran Church, 
Greensburg, Pa., October 6-7-8. Charles N. Shind- 
ler, D.D., pastor. Martha H. Bostwick, Sec. 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of South Carolina will be held in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Charleston, S. C., the Rev. C. K. 
Derrick, pastor, October 6-8. Mrs. P. M. Ross- 
man, vice-president of the general society, will be 
the special guest. Mrs. J. A. Barre, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Fall Conference of the Mississippi Synod 
will meet in the Shady Grove Church, Betheden, 
Miss., October 5 and 6, the Rev. J. L. Drafts, 
pastor, O. M. Morgan, Sec. and Treas., 

Mississippi Conference. 


The German Conference of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York will meet at Christ Church, 
Little Falls, N. Y., the Rev. John F. K. Riebesell, 
pastor, October 6 and 7. Opening service, 8.00 
P. M., October 6, with sermon by the president, 
E. von Hahmann, Ph.D., D.D., and the Sacrament 
of the Altar. Morning devotions on Wednesday 
conducted by the German secretary of the synod, 
the Rev. Frederick Noeldeke. The Rev. J. F. K. 
Riebesell and the Rev. J. A. W. Kirsch, Jr., will 
lecture. Closing Wednesday evening, October 7. 

William C. Nolte, Sec. 


The fall session of the New York Conference of 
the United Lutheran Synod of New York will be 
held October 5 in St. Paul’s Church, East Port 
Chester, Conn. The convention will open with the 
Communion Service at 10.00 A. M. 

F. W. Grunst, Sec. 


The Fall Conference of the Texas Synod will 
convene in St. Luke’s Church, San Antonio, Tex., 
the Rev. J. F. Vorkoper, pastor, October 6 to 8. 
The conference will open with the Communion 
Service Tuesday, at 8.00 P. M. Send requests for 
reservations for entertainment to the pastor loci 
on or before September 25. E. Rowoldt, Sec. 


The fall conference of the Roanoke District, 
Synod of Virginia, will meet Tuesday, October 6, 


at Emmanuel Church, Roanoke, Va., the Rev. 
J. D. Utt, pastor. A. K. Yount, Sec. 
MARRIED 
Stoner-Scott. On Sepntember 17 in_ Trinity 


Church, Lancaster, Pa., the Rev. Alvin H. Stoner, 
pastor of St. Michael’s Church, Strasburg, Pa., 
and Miss Sarah A. Scott of Quarryville, Pa., were 
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married by Dr. Aden B. MacIntosh, pastor of 
Trinity Church. The Rev. Frank Croman, pastor 
of Christ Church, Elizabethtown, Pa., assisted in 
the ceremony. 


OBITUARY 


Lutz. Mrs. William A. Lutz was born in New- 
berry, S. C., April 18, 1853, and passed into the 
life beyond at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Viola Mayer Sloop, in Salisbury, N. C., Septem- 
ber 5, 1936. 

She was the daughter of William Walter Hou- 
seal and Eliza Caroline (Barre) Houseal. In early 
life she entered into full membership in the Lu- 
theran Church and continued in the same until 
death. She secured her education in the schools 
of her native city, including some higher education 
in the Newberry Female Academy. 

November 1, 1881, she was united in marriage 
with the Rev. Joseph Q. Wertz, who was a faith- 
ful and well-known pastor in the Lutheran Church 
in the Carolinas. They lived and worked together 
happily until the death of Pastor Wertz, August 
10, 1907. To them were born four children, who 
live to mourn the passing of their good and godly 
mother. They are: Mr. A. H. Wertz, Asheville, 
N. C.; Mr. J. Q. Wertz, Landis, N. C.; Mrs. B. C. 
Turner, Lexington, N. C.; and Mrs. Viola M. 
Sloop, Salisbury, N. C. Surviving are also seven 
grandchildren and two brothers, Mr. Emlon Hou- 
seal, Cedartown, Ga., and Dr. William P. Houseal, 
Columbia, S. C. 

August 19, 1919, Mrs. Wertz was joined in a 
second marriage with the Rev. William A. Lutz, 
who is also a well-known pastor of the Lutheran 
Church in the Carolinas. Thus they were per- 
mitted to share their faith and experiences with 
mutual helpfulness for seventeen years. Pastor 
Lutz will feel deeply the loss of his faithful com- 
panion in the evening of his own life. 

Being richly endowed by nature, family connec- 
tions, training, and grace, Mrs. Lutz became a 
cultured Lutheran Christian woman of unusual 
ability, refinement and influence. In the home she 
was a loving, sympathetic and prudent wife and 
mother, and attended faithfully to her duties in 
that sphere. As these duties permitted, she also 
took an active part in the work of the church in 
the pastorates served by her husbands. In this 
way she became widely and well known in the 
parishes of Union, Christiana, Lutheran Chapel, 
and Center Grove Churches in Rowan County, 
N. C.; St. John’s Church, Cabarrus County, 
N. C.; and Holy Trinity Church, Charlotte, N. C. 
She was active in the Missionary Society and was 
president of the North Carolina Synodical Society 
in 1894-1895 and again in 1899-1900. 

Through a long, open, and consistent life she 
manifested the fruits of the Spirit, especially, 
love, joy, peace, humility, and a_ willingness 
serve in the church. Pastor and Mrs. Lutz lived 
for some years in Charlotte, N. C., where they 
were active members of Holy Trinity Church, and 
later of St. Mark’s Church, but more recently they 
moved to Salisbury, N. C., where they became 
members of St. John’s Church. 

The Service for the Burial of the Dead was 
conducted from the home in Salisbury, N. C., on 
Sunday afternoon, September 6, by the pastor, 
M. L. Stirewalt, D.D., assisted by J. L. Morgan, 
D. D., and the Rev. C. P. Fisher, with interment 
in Green Lawn Cemetery, China Grove, N. C. 

M. L. Stirewalt. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 


Kreps. Mrs. M. O. J. Kreps has fallen asleep in 

esus. Our beloved president emeritus, a devoted 
follower, and humble servant of our Lord and Sa- 
viour, has gone to her eternal rest and everlasting 
reward. 

A life of radiant unselfishness, deep humility, 
Christlike example, true devotion, untiring service, 
unshakable faith, and Christian love is ended here 
on earth. 

In the morning hours of the thirteenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand, 
nine hundred thirty-six, in the seventy-fourth year 
of her life, our beloved associate, friend and be- 
liever in Christ heard the Lord’s command “To 
come up higher,” and obeyed the summons which 
translated her from the scenes of this earthly ex- 
istence into the courts and presence of the living 
God. "That she entered into these courts with 
Praise, and came into that presence with thanks- 
giving her earthly life presaged. 

She truly had fought a good fight. she had fin- 
ished her course, she was ready to receive her 
crown of righteousness from the hands of her Lord 
and Master. 

And so while our hearts are torn with sorrow 
at the severance of the ties which bound us to 
her, and while we mourn her passing, and while 
we do not understand the necessity or the reason 
for her departure from our midst—yet we know 
that our heavenly Father in His wisdom has done 
well and acted solely through love. 

We are keenly conscious that any attempt to 
record her life and deeds and worth must neces- 
sarily be imperfect and incomplete, yet we would 
record this tribute to her whom we have loved, 
and for the privilege of her fellowship which has 
been granted to us these many years. 

We recall her cheery smile, her unassuming 
manner, her sterling qualities, her unswerving loy- 
alty to the church and its Great Head, her inter- 
est in the extension of the Kingdom of God and 
her simple faith. 

The record of her generosity to the church is 
beyond the knowledge of men, and cannot be sum- 
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marized here on earth. The complete record is 
written in the eternal tomes of God and is fully 
known only to Him Who seeth in secret and from 
Whom nothing is hid. : 

Her life will ever be an inspiration to all who 
knew her. 

Wherefore, be it and it is hereby resolved, 

That we, of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Lutheran Synod of South Carolina, do hereby 
adopt this token of our esteem, feeling that even 
while the keen sense of physical loss is yet upon 
us, we prayerfully acknowledge with deepest grat- 
itude and joy the imperishable blessing of this true 
life, and pray to the Father of all blessings that 
in remembrance of such sainted fellowship we may 
grow ever worthier in the Christian service—and 
do direct that the same be spread upon the min- 
utes of this meeting. 

That we express our heartfelt sympathy to her 
six sons in this great sorrow which has befallen 
them, and on this great loss which they have sus- 
tained, and we do commit them to the abiding 
care and keeping of our heavenly Father and to 
His tender mercies and blessed love. ’ 

That a copy of this tribute and these resolu- 
tions duly authenticated, be transmitted to her 
sons, and that a copy thereof be sent to THE Lu- 
THERAN, The South Carolina Lutheran, and Lu- 
theran Woman’s Work for publication therein. 

And that the Rev. C. K. Wise, pastor of St. 
Luke’s Lutheran Church, Columbia, S. C., of which 
she was a member, read the same to the congre- 
gation of said church at a regular morning service. 

Mrs. N. E. Derrick, i 
For the Executive Committee, Women’s Missionary 
Society, South Carolina Synod 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


, John A., from 427 Washington St., Hunt- 
se bay eb Ps., to 902 Caldwell St., Newberry, 
Ss. C 


Berkemeyer. William C., from 1201 Walnut St., 
SAllentew, Pa., to 524 E. Locust St., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Waverly, Iowa 


Botsford, D.D., C. R., from Fellsmere, 
320 Kentucky Ave., N., Deland, Fla. 
Burns, Lyle C., from 335 Superior St., Antigo, 
Wis., to c/o St. John’s Lutheran Church, 49th 

and Nicollet St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Butt, William J., from 314 S. Walnut St., Madison, 
Ind., to Dunn Apts., 214 E. 4th St., Madison, 
Ind. 

Cress, Foster, from Dongola, Ill., to Allen, Nebr. 

Gentzler, J. W., from 203 S. Main St., Muncy, 
Pa., to 2605 Market St., Camp Hill, Pa. 

Haker, M. A., from 1402 Main St., Marinette, 
Wis., to Lindstrom, Minn. 

Harkins, J. Edward, from 722 Holston St., Kings- 
port, Tenn., to 941 Hill St., Bristol, Tenn. 

Holmquist, George L., from Killdeer, N. D., to 
Spencer, S. D. 

Irschick, Leon E. L., from Repalle, Guntur Dis- 
trict, S. India, to Tanuku, West Godavari Dis- 
trict, S. India. 

Kern, N. H., from 3927 Weldon Ave., Dallas, Tex., 
to 4418 Travis St., Dallas, Tex. 

Sater M. W., from Ringtown, Pa., to Leck Kill, 


a. 

LaFontaine, Leo, from 118 Ann St., Tiffin, Ohio, 
to Pleasant City, Ohio. 

Ludwig, D.D., William, from Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N. Y., to 94 Hickory St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Moll, D.D., Edwin, from 2500 Wilson Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to 2602 Potwyne Place, Chicago, IIl. 
Peery, S.T.D., T. Benton, from 5115 Newhall St., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., to 5021 Schuyler 

St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ritzen, M. A., from 404 E. Constitution St., Vic- 
toria, Tex., to Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Schmidt, Paul E., from 4840 Whitfield Ave., De- 
cae Mich., to 127 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 


Fla., to 


Shiery, George H., from 117 W. Keller St., Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa., to Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. 

Trojan, Richard H., from 237 W. Jefferson St., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., to 8203 S. Clinton St., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

Turney, H. E., from 1025 Chestnut St., Columbus, 
Ind., to 6019 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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